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SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1849. | 
, a 

OME of our readers have ex- } 
pressed surprise that we have 
not made more specific remarks 


on the recent exposures in con- 





nection with the railway system, 
the dethronement of the railway potentate, and | 
the present state of the railway world, than 
have been given occasionally in our weekly 
hudget of notes connected with the subject 
enerally. We have avoided doing so, simply 
ause we did not see that any positive good 
was then to be achteved by sucha course; it was 
not because we had formed no decided opinion 
on recent disclosures, or that we had joined 


“ ra ¢ , ‘ ) t re a I t 
in absurd adulation and were ashamed to 





} ] , hinned >that we had 
spurn what we had worshipped, or that we had 
to eat and no stomach forthe task. A 
Vd tif 
é e to our past voiumes Wo 1 justity 
f 7 mT ee | 
iin nt of! if 1p icy in th 
spect. We have uniformly discouraged 


kless expt nditure by raliway directors, 


algae ‘e - - 
id the want of efiicient upervision§ of! 
ks and expenditure; while discounten- 
ny . } } ee 

ig jobbing in shares, we have urged 


» value of railways 


i 
1} + , + . } . y e } 
Micayyv constructed ilu = Wiseiy nanagea ; 
; 
| 


at a time ¢ en al 





, : 
i » at a tine Mn ai England Vas DOW at 
Tr. { } r) } } } 
i f Mr. } | and ribing I 
o . 
sands for p nao i my of iiml- 
a ? + ' 
ion, W H nted out t a rary ¢ 
eeuing, SKé i 1 dil ¢ urs 
rom th waoilcu were being € iovea rth 
wu} } 1 = 
ame purpose, what! \ i i What tI realy 
i ' 
, } J ils 1 easel + 
id done, and contrasted his reward with th 


reatment received by men who h 1g, Witn 6eil 


sacrifice, benefited their fellow creatures.* 





nselves the trouble to u 


i : : . ' 
9s orevent ) juage, 0 id taxen Mr. H 1dson 





for their guide. When he the 

ires rose; If even seen on the site of a pro- 

sleuvraw ++ } lan pf; } ¢ 

24 rauway, it had an eft on the vaiue of 

the scrip, and al 
it On PAC 

Th ( tne pro- 

+ ) 

ir Of CS its lf 








aL eer 
1 parallel on the recs | 
Said, that Mr. lLiudson may never € jUally 
} y } y r } 
puse the po r tha puoiCc W afes lias 
1 : . . = 
ed in nis hands, 
} cs 2 ? } 
He took too high a place, and we looked fo 
1} P 1? a iri oe 
fali, it came I'he honours were not borne 


») meekly, and the fail has been received 
: : 


1a yell, which is as little creditable tot 
itterers as their blind and selfish adoration 
is at an earlier period 
We wiil not, howeve underrate the mag- 
le of the evil which has been committed, 
10ugh we say that much of it attaches to a 
grading system rather than to the individual, 
that, if we mistake not, a strict investigation 


1 convict many others of similar acts. It is 
nn greater in its consequences than many 
suppose, much greater. 


32 » 1@ hae . me 
junts,” as it has been termed, « 


i c ' 1, > , i ° 
i frightful charge to make,—declaring a divi- 
ee ; ; ae 
nd of 9s. per share when the earnings would | 


not justify one of 3s., and paying the dif- 


rence out of capital, perhaps borrowed 





* Vol. ILL, Supplement, p. 5 (1845 


for the purpose, appears to some simply un- 
businesslike and well calculated to lead to 

bankruptcy. But it is much more than this. | 
The dividend declared by a body of Directors. 
supposed to be honest and honourable men, is 


taken by the world implicitly as evidence of 


ithe state of the undertaking, and this regu- | 
| expend on authorised lines one hundred and 


ates the price of the shares, and quickens or 
essens the demand. On the faith of this, 


] 
} 
i 


trustees invest the dependence of orphans and 


| widows,—the thrifty father, his savings. The 


} 


declaration of a dividend greater than the 
earnings of the line will pay, isa fraud of the | 
grossest kind, meriting the severest punish- 
ment. 


Oe se 
Such, however, is the laxity of principle 


| which has been induced by share-dealing, that 


those who have been party to such an act, 
have viewed a resort to it, with a dozen other 
equally dishonest modes of raising the price 
of shares, as perfectly legitimate. Inordinate 
desire to make money is a blot on the English 


haracter, and leads to such acts as would be 


hink of 


otherwise shrunk from. Whet 


con- 


} } ’ } . } 
much that we have seen and he 


] 





nection with railway schemes share | 
) | 
market, we blush for our e and 
ougnt to nirywomen too | 
Dea & in s S10 1845 has | en mere 
CUS-pocUs nothing was known, the data 
were unt fhe change which has t n 
lace in the value of shares since 1847, s very | 
striking. It has been shown that the average 
d ition s that date, taking ten of the 
iding lines, amounts to 65 per cent. In the | 
case of th s ) ith- Western. it is Q] t p r ¢ nt., 
t! 8, SO/, Shares were at 25 5-8ths premium 
in 1847, and are now at 17 discount: 201. 
| i 4 i ae) | af i ’ nt 
and North Midlands, 139 per i I 
h I ion and North-¥ n there i 
{76 per cent.; 1007, ires were 


I} >x¥npenditure nm most f +] } } 
he expenditure On most of the iines has 
1 5 oY . : 

D i much greater thanit ought to have b 15 


iY v h } y —— po } —s ’ 1 
money fas been 8 juandered thoughtiessiy and 


was allowed to stand in the way of 


uselessly: in obtaining Acts no amount of 


i Se a ’ 
ind In their alter Works no thought 
i] ' . ? ’ 
to the extent of traffic which would be re- 
interest of the mone 


pended, seems to have crossed their minds. 


inind 
Takear it instance, and one for which an 
excuse could be found more easily than in 
most other cases. ‘The eost of the new hall 
and offie s at th Euston Station of the Lond mn 
and North-Western is understated at 125,.000/ 


the interest of which, at 5 per cent., is 6,250] 


perannum, The company must therefor rn 
9 - } 
more than 17/. per day for every day 
year, including Sundays, simply for the use of 
1 } r | 
these new buildings, exclusive of the cost of 
repait 
It is scar t sary to say, that publ 


San . . ~ sare cifare s . + . 
MON Is how very ailerent from wiiat it was 


when these extensive works were c unmenced. 


, £ " 


Teen , oe ‘“reple £43] » le le; 
Advantages can scarcely fail to result ulti- 
mately from the i 


stop which 
Various suggestions are 


the present system. 


now occupying attention: amongst them, one 


_ 5 
en eoilwadr h , eontract 4 
to Work railways by contract,—a sugg ion 
hese } } y P ari tt . } },} 
i which has been received with considerable 


favour. ‘The Eastern Counties, it is said, are 


about to effect an arrangement of this sort, 


| and some other companies have already done so. 


: : PS eA te 
An honest and searching inquiry must be 


| made into the affairs of all the Companies ; 
Boards of Direction must be weeded and re- 


| formed, and wher: new lines are to be con- 


j 


structed, the works must be done with due 
regard to economy, and with a view to a suffi- 
cient return for the capital invested. 

When we remember that up to the end of 


| last year more than two hundred millions of 


pounds sterling had been expended on rail- 
ways, and that Companies have power to 


forty millions more (the sums are too large to 
grasp at once), it will be seen, that this isa 
question affecting the prosperity of the whole 
community in a remarkable degree. 

The reign of pompous mystification, hum- 
bug, and fraud, must be brought to an end. 





LECTURE ON ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

IN previous papers we have traced archi- 
tecture from its infancy to its prime—we have 
noticed the first rude attempts as seen in the 
unhewn monuments of the patriarchal ages 
and of Druidical times—we have contemplated 
the colossal splendours of the Egyptians, those 
vast and enduring remains which yet stand the 
gigantic spectres of departed greatness, the 
Titan progenitors of future ages—and we have 


n 
I 


seen the perfected greatness of art and science 
in the unrivalled glories of Greece—glories 
which yet shed their lustre, although somewhat 
dimmed, upon the nations of the earth. We 
are now to record soine of the architectural 


1 ri ¥> 
wonders Of home— 





“Th city that so long 

Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world.’’ 

‘4 hall not, it is true, find in Roman 
architecture the massive solidity of the 
Ky uns, nor the chaste simplicity of the 
Greeks, but we shall see the utmost height to 
which the art could reach in sumptuous deco 
ra t, In vastness of design, in great and 

V ipplicat ms, i bel ld in those I : 
nin ruct Ss, chin le the seven-biileu 
r Vin i 

4 im of ¢ y; tempies, paiaces, 
1 up as r nantment ; aga iucts 
4 r the cro 1 1 glades rolling along 
rs, on many an arch high over head ; 
id in the centre like a burning sun 
Imperial city.”"—Rogers. 
In no one spot were so many splendid build- 


ings congregated, as we are assured were col- 
lected in Rome, when the enormous wealth of 
which her citizens became possessed was 
lavished on the sister arts. ‘Ihe stern sim- 
plicity which marked the habits of the earlier 
Republicans gave way before the enervating 
effects of the riches which poured in like a 
flood upon the conquering Romans, and t 

Horace comp! uns in his fifteenth ode of the 
fondness for architectural splendour 


rl 1 
at the expense Of humbier pursuits- 





‘* In royal pride our buildings rise, 
The useless plough neglected lies ; 


” 


? #313 w¢ } — er } « . P avy 
id he still further inveighs against Roman 


luxury in his eighteenth ode; 


‘ No walls with ivory inlaid 
Adorn my house, no colonna 
Prou iy supp rts my citron beams, 

Nor rich with gold my ceiling gleams 
Nor have I, like an heir unkaown, 
Seized upon Attalus’s throne.’’ 

Indeed, there was a wide contrast between the 

aspect of Rome in the Augustan age and that 

which marked it in the days of her eariy kings, 
vhen the temples were only large enough to 
ontain a statue of the god, and when the 

} vere only cabins, with their walls of 

mud and their roofs of straw, so that Ovid 

calls the palace of Romulus a cottage, which 
it must really have been. 

But the Roman consuls and pro-consuls, 
who, going forth as private citizens, returned 
from their conquests and vice-royalties with 
the revenues and the tastes of kings, could not 
be satisfied with the simple habits and un- 
adorned dwellings which contented their an- 
cestors, the Decii and Fabricii of old; and, 
although even Julius Cesar, in the height of 
his power, obtained with great difficulty per- 
mission to ornament his house with a pediment 
—an architectural luxury till then denied to 
private dwellings, and considered worthy of a 
place on buildings in Olympus—the restric- 
tions against the indulgence of expensive 
tastes in art must soon have been swept away, 


( 
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since we find even in the Julian period a record 
of the sumptuous palaces that were raised by 
the illustrious citizens of Rome, vying with 
each other in the display « of alli that wealth 
could procure or art produce. The union of 
rchite ture, painting, and sculpture could 
assed, as seen in some of 
t alaces, as we snould call them, or villas, 
as they were termed by the Romans, when we 
even the house of Sallust, who 
y have possessed much wealth, was 
Dying Gla- 





find that 
<2 a oe 
could hardi 
f 


d with such figures as the 


adorne 
diator, the Silenus, and Infant Hercules, as 
discovered in the ruins; and the astonishingly 
beautiful fresco paintings on the walls of the 


r 
} 


a fourth or fifth-rat 


town, lead us to conc haa le that not less vaiuabik 
‘ ks of art ornamented the residences of a 
Meceenas, a Lucullus, or a Hadrian in th 
capital of the world; and we know that Ha- 
drian possessed those matchless triumphs of 
the sculptor’s power, the Venus de Medici, the 


Flora, as found in the ruins of his 
villa, and of course the Antinous 

ihese sculptures and paintings, however 
were the productions of Greek 
there can be no doubt that much of the best 
architecture of Rome was also the offspring of 
Greek taste. Sylla is said to have first intro- 
duced Greek architects in Rome; in the time 


artists, and 


of Pompey and Cesar the Grecian artists 
Arcesilaus, Pasit Zopyrus, and Criton 
resided in Rome. ‘The architect who planned 
the te mple of J ipiter Stator, was Hermodorus 
of Salamis; many temples were designed by 
two nati f Laconia, Saurus and Batrachus, 


who have perp tuated their fame by the lizard 
ind frog, the symbols of their names, still to 
n sculy ture 1 on the columns in some of 
the churches* of Rome, which once belonged 
to Pagan temples whilst the two architects, 
luatius, employed by Cicero, 


+ 


Chrysippus and Cl 
were also Gree ks. 

Certain it is that became a 
Roman provi nce in the year 145 B. C., we 


after Greece 





begin to find architecture employed by the con- 
querors of the world to re rd their triumphs 
inthe temples to which they consecrated their 
spoils, in the theatres in which the wild beasts 
or men as wild, of far distant climes, W were ex- 
hibited to the admiring multitudes, in th 
arches under whit h the proud victors entered 
the cit 
‘* With acclamation, and the martial clang 


, 99 


Of instruments, and cars laden with spoil, 
> private dwellings which yet contained 
within i ir walls treasures which kings might 
envy, yet hardly purchase, those beautiful 
creations of the sculptor’s chisel and the 
painter’s pencil, of which, though the latter 


or in he 


are lost to us, many of the first still survive 

the admiration, almost the homage of pi lyrim 

t shrines of art in the eternal city; 

when to the actual posse ssion of the matchless 

works of art with which Rome abounds, we 
he charm which the memory of her great 

the localities, where 


o the 


a ! ] the 
nparts to 
‘* The very dust we tread stirs us with life, 
And not a breath, but from the ground sends up 
Something of human grandeur.’’ 
When we recall the mighty names of Pom- 
pey, Cesar, Brutus, Cato, the Scipios, the 
Decii, and the softer stades of Virgil, Horace, 


and Ovid, we cannot wonder at the profound 

erest which has a ways been —_ d to her 
Who was 0 e the mistress of the wi rid, b 

vy the Niobe of nations. 

In addition to the magnificent buildings 
erected in the time of the Ceesars,— 

i Ro in noon-tide empire grasp'd th 
mo » Ro ttracts the observation of the 
visitor by the scarcely less splendid structures 
which arose uader the auspices of the popes, 
who HF ng themselves the servants of servants 


of humility, assumed a 
to that of the former in 





ower 
] 


nera 
} Pia 


I 
} 








Rant t > noen 
nasiers oO: v i put whist W }uemMDn 
’ , 
their presumption in arrogating to themseives 

1 ne } Bae L. 
universal dominion, we must do them the 


1 the fine 
arts, encouraged learniug, and promoted taste. 
rhe religious structures erected under their 
auspices were adorned with the performances 
of men 3 mpose pencil h: ad a voice,” and which 
St Eusebius and of St. Lorenzo sided 
¢ imteresting relics of the sculptor’s 


> ; 
ustice to admit that they patronize 








f 
Pe eal 
ac) 


—\ . = 


; 


have made the names of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, and Correggio, immortal. 


The chief, if not almost the only public | 


buildings on which the Greeks delighted to 
bestow the graces of architecture were temples, 
as if to none but the divinities were its glories 
appr nopeia e. But the Romans ap; plied archi- 
tecture in all its pomp to a great variety of 
purposes unknown tothe Greeks, and not only 
to magnificent temples for worship, and to 
stately porticoes for recreation, but to colossal 
theatres and hippodromes for 


; b 
aqueciucts of w advens pers 


amusement, 
triumphal 





arches, lofty coluinns of commemoration, and 
palaces rivalling towns in extent, and public 
baths of astonishing splendour and size, and 
lis oO} wustic 
! » Romans ad pte 1 chi fly in their } ublic 
buildings, the latest and richest of the Gre 
lers e Corinthian, on which the y gi afted 
ther order, the Composite, which has only 
the distinction of being encumbered with a 
profusion of ornament cor ved in a taste 
far removed from the purity of the Greel 
he Dorie order, which was brought to such a 
height of perfection in Greece, was evidently 


no favourite 
severe requirements were a restraint in the way 
of indulging in a fondness for gorgeous embel- 
lishment. _ 

With the ex: eption of t 
nine pillars, I am not aware that Rome pos- 
] imen *the Doric order in the 
Greeks, and even these « 








s1 t ] as speciiw ol itt 
tv, &s1 th Vy ha moui 
bas s, an ] th Capita have the Ionic ov 
cut in the echinus, whilst the lk ywese st 
which the Coliseum and theatre o f Ma arce ellu 


ech after the 
Roman 


, 1 
are divided, are adorned with c 
fashion of the so-called improved 
} 
Dorie style. 


ihe examples of Ionic also are not nume- 
rousin Rome, nor are these in the best taste :— 
the temp les dedicated to Mar ly Fortu and to 
Concord are proofs of this assertion, and, in 
fact, only deserve to be mentioned, that imi- 
ti nso yuld be avol ] l. 


cannot award any praise to the 

n their ¢ mpl yyment of two out of the 
three ancient orders, we must admit their claim 
to admiration for the manner in which they 
introduced the third. This, the latest order 
among the Greeks, was only m pe ng a i ice 
for itself in Athens at the time of the Roman 
oat ns of the style are 


and those of very 


But if we 





Romans 


conquest, and our spec 
limited to very few examples, 


small buildings; and it is rather remarkable 
that Corinth, whence the name of this order 
is derived, should not only have no specimen 
remaining, nor is a en 8 ever to have pos- 


} 


sessed one, but e shibit s in its temple perhaps 
the oldest example of the Doric order in 
Attica. 

The — s built at Rome of the Corinthian 
order were the stateliest examples ever raised ; 
those, dec die ited to Jupiter Stator, to Jupiter 
Tonans, and to Mars Ultor, of which only 
frag nents remain, must have been truly mag- 
nificent buildings with columns nearly 50 fee 
high, and 5 feet in diameter, and Mes ti 
they were designed by Greek taste before the 
lines of the entablature were broken, or other 
derelictions from purity were introduced. 

Che great dis stinction between the pure 

and the later or debased Roman 
introductk 





‘ “2 : 
Greek styles 


orders, was caused by the mofa 


feature which has had a wonderful and salu- 
tary influence upon architecture. The 
origin of the arch, like other vexed ques- 
tions, may serve to amuse and bewilder 


the learned, who seem to find 
rare indeed, and almost isolated, of its exist- 
among the monuments of Egypt, of 
India, of Assyria, and of early Greece. But 
these few instances only prove that the arch, 
if known, was not used in general among 
these nations. But the Romans, although not 
strictly entitled to the parentage of the arch, 
have, by their adoption of that featr 
for themselves as much honour as if they were 
disc Overers ; and to them alone is clearly due 

he merit of first appreciating and employing 
its wonderful properties, And if in some in- 
stances we must regret to see its application, 
as in cases where the continuous architrave is 
| dispensed with to make way for arches spring- 
|ing at once from column to column, yet in 


| others we cannot but applaud the daring in- 


glimpses, 





T apne 
ire, Carnea 





i 
i 


i and whicl 


with the Romans, to whom its | 


he Trajan and Anto- | 





genuity with which wide spaces are viited, 
as in the Temples of Peace and Minerva 
Medica. We must admire the invention which 
enables us to cross mighty rivers,—to hang the 
lofty dome in air,—and above all, instead of 
being obliged, as in former times, to employ 
ponderous blocks for imposts and architraves, 
from the difficulty of otherwise spanning large 
spaces, we must confess our obligations to a 
feature which can be formed into the most 
magnificent proportions by small and con- 
venient materials, accessible in all climates 
and in all situations ; and more than all, it may 
be safely asserted that, to the employment of 
the arch by the Romans, afterwards by the 
Byzantines. and again returning to its first 
xy the Italians, we are indebted for 

the introduction of a system of architecture 
enchanted the world for several 
centuries with its beautiful conceptions, and 
hed Europe in particular with 
so many splendid rals and churches, 
1 now, by common consent, is looked 

suited to edifices of a religious 












1as enri 
cathed 


upon as most 
character. 

In the limited space to which, of necessity, 
a paper of this nature must be confined, only 
a few of the rgreigey works of the Romans 
can be noticed, for the bare enumeration of 
them would fill a volume. The most striking 


} + c . y ni h * = a 
monuments of their taste are temples, theatres, 
aqueducts, triumphal arches, and commemo- 

4 


} 
rative columns, 


‘ . 
if any, remains ean be found in 
idings before the time of Julius 

s well S nis great compeer, 


The latter built 
of > Baty out of the spoils of the 
3.c. 60), and a temple in 
j } | } 


to the theatre, which 


1 War (i 
honour of Venus ¢ i 
he also erected. Cesar built temples in honour 
of Venus and Cl mency; and it is a curious 
trait to observe these stern warriors dedicating 
temples to the bonignent divinities. C4sar 
agnificent and useful 





besides projected many n 

works which he might have carried out, had 
j ; Rife URES ih te i 

not his great career een stopped by a violent 


‘¢ The foremost man of all the earth’ 


ll under the daggers of the conspirators. 





Sut it was to his successor, the fortunate Au- 
gustus, that Rome owes the commencement of 
its architectural greatness; his was not an 
empty boast, that he found it built of brick, 
but would leave it of marble. Three such il- 
lustrious patrons of the arts have rarely been 
found at time as Augustus and his 
celebrated friends Mecenas and Agrippa. As 


ren! an } ney ob mr ¢} 
ribbon well observes, he example of the 


the same 


sovert ign wus imitated by his ministers and 
gen nd his friend Agrippa left behind 


him et immortal monument of the Pantheon.” 


Augustus built a temple in honour of Apollo 


of white marble, in which the Sybilline books 
were kept; another magnificent temple in 
honour of Mars the Avenger, in which he di- 








rected that the Senate bw yuld al ei he aa 
consultations on the affairs of war. He reared 
temple to Jupiter the Athenee Noha a 


superb memorial of his gratitude for his escape 
. a 2 x »} 1-3}! } Y) ' 
from the hghtning which killed his armour- 


bearer at the side of his litter. 


ception of the temple of Jupiter Stator, the two 

mentioned were the most stat “ly 
they are of 

to Mars as 

igustus going 


temples just 
and magnificent in 
Corietien order: th: 
the Avenger on the occasion of 


forth to avenge the death 


R yime 5 





Julius Cesar, 


| consisted of a noble portico of eight columns in 


& ; : 
| front, and eight on each flank, and occupying 
} an area of 116 feet by 73 feet. These columns 


were 6 feet in diameter, and 58 feet high, the 
loftiest of their kindin Rome. Ovid in his 
Fasti (v. 549) alludes to this temple and its 


in the Forum: 


piace 
i 






pe “plo de 
or, ad ipse suos coelo d 


plaque in Augusto c 


i he } . & 
The temple of J upit 





ormer magnificence. They , 

86 feet high. three Dleckes*+ the diameter 

20 T t hi gil, in toree NOCKS; the aiameter is 

fF i . ine - awe sam hh} 

t feet Sinches. It appears to have resembled 
' 


the temple of Mars in its general plan, except 
that its por rtico consisted only of 6 columns 


| Those which remain were buried nearly up to 


their capitals when Camporesi reduced the hill 
and laid them open. 
But the most splendid example of architec- 
I ' 
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ture in Rome, or in any other capital, 


ts 
of opinions. By Albertino (1510), Labacco, 
Palla 
considered to be a temple of Vulcan. WNar- 
dini, Versuti, and others contend that the 
columns belenged tothe Comitium. Gamucci 
1565), Fauno (1553), and Ficoroni, held that 
the columns were part of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator, which is the opinion held by Piero 
Ligorio and Marliani. Of this superb edifice 
only three columns remain, of white marble ; 
and of these remains Valadier justly remarks, 
that “‘ they are a monument of the best age of 
Roman architecture, in which are united mag- 
nificence with beauty, sublimity of idea with 
perfection of execution, the acme of architec- 
ture with that of sculpture.” These columns 
were 4 feet 10 inches in diameter, and 40 feet 
high in the shaft alone, and eight columns 
formed the portico. The capitals of these 
columns are the richest that were ever executed: 
they differ from all others of the Corinthian in 
that the central caulicoli are intertwined : they 
were imitated with the entire entablature in the 
portico of Carlton House, the columns of which 
now form part of the facade of the National 
Gallery, but with a plainer and therefore less 
appropriate entablature. Sir John Soane also 
copied them in his facade of the Privy Council 
and Board of Trade in Whitehall, where the 


architectural public have seen the late profes- 
sor’s columns cut in halves to perform double 
duty. 

The Campo Vaccino, or ancient Forun 
Romanum, was crowded with magnificent tem- 
ples and edifices, built by successive empe- | 
rors. One of these, in the best taste after | 
} 


cus Aurelius, and dedicated in honour of 


Antoninus, and Faustina, daughter of the latter 
nd wife of the former emperor. 


yrtico of six Corinthian unfluted columns, 











with three on the returns, of good propor- 
t The frieze in front is plain; but onthe 
flanks of the temple it is adorned with lp- 
tu griffins and candelabra 

In front of this temple was placed the 
bronze equestrian statne of Marcus Aurelius, 
now in the square of the capitol, and which so 
excited the admiration of Michael Angelo that 
h ried out to the figure, “ n'y i 

This ancient temple, h thers of 
pagan origin, is now a church dedicated to 
St. Lorenzo, in Miranda; and to the care of 

ye pontiffs in thus consecrating such struc- 


res, we are indebted for much that 
of Roman art. 

With the exception of the little gem 
choragic monument of Lysicrates, at Athens, 
we are not acquainted with any specimens in 
Grecian architecture of circular buildings, whilst 
we have many examples amongst the Romans: 
two of these, though small, are very beautiful ; 
one was in Rome itself,—a Corinthian temple, 
ledicated to Vesta, and it was considered that 
the circular form of building was appropriate 
to the goddess who personified the earth.* 
his temple consisted of twenty fluted columns, 
one only of which is wanting, but the entabla- 
ture is entirely gone. It appears to have been 
repaired at different periods, as 
vary in their design and ex It had 
two windows; and the building is now used 
as the Church of La Madonna del Sole. ‘The 
whole height of the columns is 34 feet 7 inches, 
and their diameter 3 feet 2 inches. 

About 18 miles from Rome stands the relic 
of one of the most graceful temples ever 
erected: Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, immortalised 
hy the pencil of Turner, recals some of the 
most famous names of Roman story. Here 
the illustrious Mecznas had a villa, where he 
was often visited by his imperial friend Au- 
gustus, in company with Horace, who is said 


the capitals 


to have also hada residence here, a legend so 
happily alluded to by the author of “ Italy” 
when speaking of this locality— 
‘* Where the precipitate Anio thunders down, 
And thro’ the surging mist a poet’s house 
So some aver, and who would not believe ?) 
Reveals itself.”’ 
* a forma obicolare de’,tempj & propria di questa dea.” 


— Valladier, 





{ 
was the | 
temple of Jupiter Stator, the name by which it | 
is best known to us; its era is not exactly 
ascertained, but from the fine character of its | 
design and execution, it may with great proba- | 
bility be ascribed to the Augustan age. 
destination has been the subject of great variety 


lio, and Pomponio Leto (1520), it was | 


lose we have just noticed, was built by Mar- | 


It has a} 


| the Tiber, 
| from the cares and turmoil of the busy capital 
| 


Tibur also served as a refuge to those great 
spirits who were checked in their ambitious 
enterprises. Thus we find that Cinna, the 
consul, came here in a temporary exile, as did 


Brutus and Cassius ; and therefore Ovid says— | 


‘* Quid referant veteres Romane gentes apud quos 

Exilium tellus ultima Tibur erat.” 

Here also the Romans sent some of their 
noble captives into an honourable retreat, 
among whom were the Numidian Emperor 
Syphax and the celebrated Queen Zenobia. 
The villa of Hadrian, at Tivoli, resembled a 
town in extent, and here also were the resi- 
dences of Caius Marius, of Scipio Au milianus, 
Virgil, Catullus, and Vopiscus, por- 
phyry pillars were celebrated in song.* Of the 
beautiful temple itself ten columns remain of 
the eighteen which formerly surrounded the 
cell, which is only 24 feet in diameter; it was 
built of travertine stone, and the Corinthian 
capitals of the columns are very original, and 
this example was finely, and for the first time, 
imitated by Sir John Soane in the exterior of 
the Bank of England, and the small circular 
corner next Lothbury may serve, and that 
very happily, to convey some idea of the temple 
itself, since its peculiar ornaments of ox skulls 
and yvarlands are introduced on the frieze.t 

GeorceE R, Frencu. 


vhos “] 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


is another of 


EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Fritru (A.) those few 


artists whose works bear evidence of great 
perseverance. He seems properly impressed 


with the necessity of labouring to improve the 
power he has. His picture this year 

** Coming of Age,” shows great research, and 
no sparing of trouble and pains. ‘The diver- 
sity of incident attendant on such a scene is 
well calculated to allow scope to the painter’s 
imagination ; each individual is conceived with 
great delicacy of perception, from the mum- 
bling old reader of the address, to the difficult 
but beautifully conveyed expression—half smile, 


half tear—of the happy mother; the noble old 


210 
944), 


grandmother, proud in ancestral rights; the 
jollity of the retainers; the busy importance 
of the cook (a head worthy the best of Dutch 
painters) carving from an ox roasted whole; 
the simplicity of the children Iwi 1, On 
the shoulders of perl 3 father, in « r to 
insure its position, has twisted its little fingers 
ee He he sedundant on tl 
amongst 1@ Shagyy hair so reaundant on th 
boor’s head, quite unconscious of the grima 








that bear wv itness to his discomfor pti 
dr ypping the flowers brought to strewthe young 
lord’s path, with its mother stooping to pick 
them up, forms a sweet little episode. The con- 
ption of the principal figure is not the most 
successful; it presents that nervous determina- 
tion of going through the necessary ordeal 
vith as much ease and grace aS pos ible, but 





; al ight - 
the youth is too old for one who had but just 


attained majority. 


333) “ Ferdinand declaring his love to 
Miranda ;” (384) “ The Conspiracy of Se- 
bastian and Antonio;” 35) “ Ferdinand 


} 
discovered by 


and Miranda y Alonzo, at 
the entrance to the cave, playing at chess” 
picture in three compartments), all by 


a 
P. F. Poole | g 


\.), are marked by originality of 


treatment. The admirable arrangement of 
eolour in all three produ ‘tions, strikes the 
spectator at once, but where Mr. Poole finds 
his a ithority for introducing female courtiers 


attendant on the king, is a theme of astonish- 
ment to all readers of Shakspeare. He has 
certainly made great use of this artistic liberty, 
and the sleeping ladies in the middle com- 
partment cause one to forget the deviation 
in admiration of their pose, and the unusually 
nice drawing for this colourist. ‘The “ Black- 
berry Gatherers” (514), demands praise for 
effect and colour: the head of the girl is lovely, 
and the painting of the red petticoat is very 
remarkable, 

“Innocence and Guilt,” A. Rankley. An 
unaffected relation of an eloquent story. ‘The 
picture represents the interior of a country 
church ; the right-hand side presents an open 
pew, wherein are seated a gay young spend- 





{ } 
awd 


Tivoli was a favourite retreat 
lied her emp 


* These names prove that 
the summer heat of Rome compe 
her stern warriors, her wise statesmen, or her gent 
alike to seek amidst the cool groves and matchless scenery of 
and silver waters of the Anio, atemporary refuge 





when 


e posts, 





; 





| thrift squire and his courtezan; he is struck 
with remorse,—the effect of the honest pastor’s 
words is visible in his whole deportment ; his 
companion perceiving it, is bantering him; 
but the sense of having erred too strongly 
_ affects him; he remains transfixed in seif- 
| examination and mental trouble. Before these, 
sitting on the free-seats, are two rustic lovers. 
The beautiful girl,—beautiful in her confidence 
and innocence,—kneels reverently ; whilst her 
lover, manly devout, nevertheless hardiy able 
to resign his whole thoughts to the time and 
ceremony, reads from the same book. The 
father and mother, who accompany them, are 
intently bent upun the responses. To the left 
of the spectator is a long row of charity girls, 
arrayed in the white capes and caps, lead- 
ing perspectively into the picture, capitally 
managed. It is certainly a charming work, 
and displays an amount of thought that is 
highly commendable. 

(404) “ Sand-pits.” This unpretending title 
applys to a marvellous production by Mr. 
Linnell. It defies criticism, further than claim- 
ing the observation of its being nature in her 
best colours. The “Sand-pits” of J. Linnell, 
and the (531) “Morning on the Banks of 
Zurich Lake” of F. Danby (A.), are, without 
question, two of the finest landscapes in the col- 
lection: the total absence of the appearance of 
paint is one of the minor characteristics of the 
latter. (407) “The Wise and Foolish Builders” 
of G. Harvey, bad much better have returned 
to Edinburgh than have been placed where it 
is. In 413, “The First Pair of Trews,” 
by R. Melnnes, much that is clever 
counteracted by the disagreeable smoothness 
of style so applicable to snuff-box pictorialising. 

is a charming North Welsh landscape, 


is 


£29 

entitled ‘‘ Crafnaut Mountain,” by T. Danby. 

$34) “* Evangeline in the Church,” C. Lucy. 

An advance upon former works, but few youths 

would have fixed their eyes upon any thing 

quite so plain as the heroine, much less have 
considered her 


... ‘* as the saint of his deepest devotion.’’ 
~ S = 1 > , . 
147) A picture without a title, by E. Armi- 


npanied by a long extract 
I hierry’s ** History of the Norm in Conques 
is utterly unworthy of De la 


> } , 
Roche's pupil, 
who has eminently d 


istin yu h “d 
he Westminster Hall competiti 
drawn, and trite in gene 


{470 


tage, acco 


himself in 
ms, It is ill 
ral treatment. 
H. Pickersgill, jun. “ The First In- 
terview of Robert, surnamed ‘the Devil,’ with 
the young Girl of Falaise, who was afterwards 
the Mother of William the Conqueror.” A 
very clever picture from Thierry’s history, 
evincing both painstaking and ability, but place | 
somewhat too high for close inspection. Mr. 
Pickersgill (the son of the veteran academician), 
is a very accomplished man, but too modest 
and retiring for these pushing days. 

474) * Malvolio,” J. C. Horsley. 


y Not what 
might have been expected from the author of 


many first-rate poetical compositions. 
(438) * Mozart’s Last Moments,” H. 
O‘Neil. A fine subject, and, as far as 
cernable, well treated. 
are observable 
placed ; it 
enthusiast. 
497) “‘ Academy for Instruction in the dis- 
cipline of the Fan, 1711.” One of those quaint 






N. 
dis- 
Much labour and study 

although it is badly 
is evidently the work of a musical 


he re, 


subjects of which Mr. A. Solomon, with kis 
t Y ent aver and clean painting 


mi ¢ DCAULY 
i t DbeAlly g 


how to make the 
s also is badly hung. 

“The Wolf Slayer,” R. Ansdell. A 
very powerful picture, richer in colour than 
Mr. A.’s works are ordinarily, approaching the 
grand in composition. ‘The foreground group 
of dogs and wolf would not have been un- 
worthy of Snyders. The wolf-slayer is the 
least best part; but the work, as a whole, 
claims the highest praise. 


1 
cnows so well 


612) “ The Orphans of the Village—Harvest 
Time,” T. F. Marshall. <A refined and well 


7 
thoug! 


it-of subject, from ‘“‘ ‘lhomson’s Sea- 
deserving of a much better situation 
than that assigned to it. From what can be 
seen of it, it 1s evident great care has been 
bestowed upon the arrangement and execution ; 
itis a striking advance upon former works, 
and, from its nice sentiment and agreeable 


sons, 


| ensemble, a very favourable specimen of the 


+ To be continued, | painter, 


oe ee 


aA age 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 


Re suming our notice of the works exhibited 
in the Architectural Room, we may point to a 
satisfactory “ Design for School and Master’s 
House about to be erected near Trinity Church, 
Tonbridge Wells,” by E. N. Stevens (1063). 
The materials are flint and stone, with tiled 
roof. If the interesting old church, St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate (where Cromwell was married and 
Milton buried), is to be restored in accordance 
with the drawing 1072 (A. D.Gongh), the flanks 
of nave will look sede and litthe accordant with 
the tower. (1114), by the same, “ St. Matthew’s 
Church, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, in course 
of erection,’ has a very attenuated tower, too 
telescopic in outline. “The west end is poly- 
gonal, with gablets. In 1100 we have a view 
of “The lower market at Exeter, from the 
northern entrance,” by C.Fowler. Mr. Fowler 
also exhibits a drawing of the “ Conservatory 
Syon, erected for the late Duke of 
Northumberland” (1156), some yerrs ag ). 
1120 is the selected “ Design for the Savings 
Bank at Newbury, Berkshire,” by G. Truefitt 
It is Tudor in style, standing on open arches, 
red and white in colour, and has much of the 


' 

1129). * The new library at Mostyn Hall, 

r A. Poynter, is Elizabethan, 

with an elaborately panelled ceiling (of good 

design) fully chromatised: the larger panels 
e blue, the smaller red. The chimney-piece 


is carried up to the ceiling, and ornamented 
vith shields of arms. 1123) ** View of a 
Design for a County Lunatic Asylum,” by 
IF. W. Porter and W. A. Boulnois, is clever and 


original : the style is Italian, with a campanile 
1129) “ Interior of St. James’s Church, to 

be built at Hatcham, Old Kent-road, one of 
»>new districts of the metrop lis,” by W. 

L.. B Gr inville, is of the Geometric period, 





Hence, if in the above figure V is 4 feet be- 
yond the margin of the picture, the picture 
being 2 feet in width, AB: ab :: 6:4; or ab 
will be two-thirds of AB. 

So, if ab is 6 inches, AB will be 9 inches ; 
ind if a length of nine indghes set upon the 

itizontal line be divided intd fifteen parts on 
left hand side, and a 6-ineh length be di- 
led into fifteen parts on the other side, or into 
any equal number of divisions,| the lines which 
connect any two corresponding divisions will 
be lines in the direction of the vanishing point 
The same principle applies below the horizontal 


line. 





The convenience of this method is, that the 
length of the scale fas AB) for one side can be 
ated readily from the other (ab) in any 
case where it might be difficult (and it often 
would be) to lay down in the first instance the 

itire line, Bd. 








HRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF BUILD- 
INGS IN ITALY AND SICILY.* 

S. Vitale, Ravenna.—Not the least trace of the 
apparent. There is a marked 
ynly in their shape 
hod of w king them. 
like basket-work, so cut 
ck as to seem formed of 
ches from it. The fewex- 

ial 108se of the Roman bri 
towers; 550; te ad 555 (Fabri): 510 (Coc 


cross form is here 





peculiarity of the capitals, nm 





| erell); 547 (—i. Knight 


and would seem to be a large and imposing 
tructure. ‘There is a rose window in tran- 
sept, the tr rv of h is searcely so elegant | 
t might . 1157 is the “ South-east view | 
of the Derby County ‘3 unatic Asylum,” now 
ygress of erection, from the design of 
if y Duesbury. This design, which is | 
Klizabethan in character, has a nice pl iy of 
outline, and is free from some of the vul- | 
garities of the style oceasionally indulged in. 


1172 is a view in the nave and transepts of 
Sherborne Abbey Church, Dorset, shewing 
h propos d restoration and 

the designs of R. nN 


of the choir of the same fine 


arrangement, 


building. The organ is to be placed in the | 


t of north trans ept, with a circular 


upper pat 

st se up to it: the sittings are to be 
open. In the choir a good coronal is shown. 
Amongst the designs for churches beyond 


noticed, may be mentioned 
f Ireland, by C. { 
gan arly English), (1160 by H. V yatt 
decorated), and (1144) “ Church of St. Mary 
Biscove y, Cornwall,” by G. E. 


seoghe- 


Carp snter ; and } 


ee Ad te > ; facade, 1350 Hope : 

. Balbina, Rome, — 366, four nded ; restored in 
69 ), 731, 1464, and 1600 (Rossi); 600 and 720 
restored (Vasi.) Altar to south-west. 

SS. Quattro Coronali, Rome. — 311; restored 
775, 847, and 1099, after that quarter was fired by 
Robert Guiscard (Rossi) ; 625 (Bansen 625, but 

ult L105 (Nardini); 311, but rebuilt from 
foundations 1105 (Vasi). Altar to west 

S. Adriano, Rome.—626 (Crescembini); 630, 
rebuilt; again 911, it being in a ruinous state. The 
bronze gates brought, 780, from Perugia (Rossi 
600; restored in 1586. It was an ancient temple, 
used as a church until 600 ( vant)- 

S. Anastasia, Rome.—630 (Rycaut 





s itis known 


| to have been originally built be fore 500 ; restored 


Street (tower of which is somewhat dispro- 
portioned), The  @hurch of the Confra- | 
ternita di San Dandelion: at Perugia,” of | 
which a nice view is given by J. M. Lockyer, 

4 curious example of polychromic archi- 
tecture produced by marble and glazed blue 





VANISHING LINES IN PERSPECTIVE 


Most professional readers are no doubt 
tainted with the use of proportional scales 
on each side of their picture, for obtain- 
ing the direction of the vanishing lines where 





; to have been an old temple 


the points of distan a long way out od the 
picture. Ther les for fixing the proporti of 
these ul a t alw ays simple . The follow. 


ing method may prove re to many, 
pecially or an emerge ney, ‘hen a long 
draw ving-boar d or long rule is ae at hand. 





ion heyon ! the margin of the picture, and the 
intersection of any one of the principal lines 
1 the edge of the picture. Any one used to 
perspective sketching will readily do this. All 
that remains to be done is a very simple rule- 
of-three sum. 

Upon the common principle of similar tri- 
angles, AB and ad w ill be in the same propor- 
tion to each other that AV and ar are to each 





ier, 


as nearly as may be, by a tape, or | 
ote the distance of the point in ques- 


1120, again 1471; repaired 1605; the facade, 1636 
Rossi and Vasi). Altar to south-east. 

S. Agnese, Rome.—Fourth century built; re- 
stored 500 and 621 (Rycaut and Rossi); 621; no 
part considered older than this (H. G. Knight 
625 (Bungen). 

S. Tomaso in limine, Bergamo.—Seventh cen- 
tury, supposed (H. G. Knight); eleventh century, 
supposed Quintiliano). 

S. Michele, Pavia.—660 supposed. 
L004 it was repaired (H. G. Knight 
Quintino). 

S. Frediano, Lucca. —~ 670; the campanile c. 
1150 (H. G. Koight 

Florence Baptistery.—c. 550 (Cicognara) ; c. 675. 
This date is supposed, but is uncertain. The ay 
is known to have been finished before 725 (H. 
Knight). The lantern built 1150, by Loahathe ; 
facade covered with marble, by Arnolfo, 1293, 
when the new doorway was made. It is supposed 
of Mars, and open at 
top. The internal decorations, cupola, &c., done 
under Constantine. The pavement raised, hiding 
the steps, 1288. Originally there was only one 
door, which was where tribune now is. This was 
closed, and three new opened c. 1200 (Richa). 

S. Giorgio in Velabro, Rome.—600 ; built be- 
fore this date; restored and adorned 682 to 742 
Severano); 682, restored; repaired 741 and 1611 
(Rossi) ; 740 to 750, built (Rycaut) ; 682 (Bunsen) ; 


In 916 and 
Cc. 1000 (St. 


> 


$27 to 844, enlarged, and porch added ; repaired 
1610 (Crescembini); 682: at this date rebuilt 
almost from foundations, having been previously re- 
stored, 600; again restored 745 and 16)1. It is 
on siteof Sempronian Basilica (Vasi). The cornice 
and antee seem of the same date as the brick towers. 

S. Stefano, Bologna.—Eighth century (Knight). 

Brescia Cathedral.—662 to 671 (Knigt ht). 

S. Teodoro. Pavia.—Before 750 (Knight) 

S. Nicolo, Ravenna. — 768: the convent, &c., 
1256 (Fabri). 

.. Maria in Cosmedino, Rome.—c. 270: oriyi- 
nally founded on ruins of temple ‘‘ della Pudicizia 


* See page 244, ante, 


patrizia.”’ Rebuilt 772, from foundations; 860, 
porch restored. The amborni 1123 (Crescembini) ; 
772: the founder unknown. Porch built 8538 ; the 
d $58 and LLIS (Severano); 790 
ie mouldings s of tower are similar to 
. Giorgio in Vel abro, but much dilapi- 
dated Al ir to west. 

denziana, Rome.—51 (by S. Pietro); re- 
built 772; also restored 1075, and being ruinous, 
rebuilt “ 1600, from foundations (Rossi). This 
date, 772, is probably that of tower. Its mouldings 
are similar to those of S. Giorgio. 

S. Croce, Rome.—By Constantine, who threw 
down part of Temple of Venus to build it. Chapel 
of S. Elena restored 426; the church restored c,. 
729 and 976; the roof rebuilt 1493 (Severano) 
Altar to east. 

S. Vineenzio alle tre fontane.—790 (Bunsen) ; 
c. 790, restored from foundations after a fire (Ciam- 
pini); 780, restored from foundations (Crescembini 
and Severano). 

S. Giovanni a P. latina.—790 (D’ Agincourt and 
Bunsen). Altar to south-east. 

Nereo e Achilleo, Rome.—498: date of erec- 
tion unknown, but mentioned at this time; restored 
from foundations; again reatored, it being in 
ruinous state, in 1480 and 1596 (Severano). Once 
a) temple of Isis. Restored 526 and 1595, accord- 





= 


ing’to the ancient forms (Vasi). Altar to south- 
west. 


e Anastasio, Rome.—625, origi- 
yuilt from foundations in 795 (Seve- 
built from foundations, and in 800 
endidly enriched by Charlemagne 





S. Maria in Narvicell id, Rome. —817, rebuilt 
from foundations. Its original date is unknown. 
Restored 1500, when porch was added (Rossi and 
Severano); 817, rebuilt, with two orders of 
columns ( Vasi). "Alt ar to west. 

S. Ceeilia, Rome.—745 (Rycaut) ; 

D. di Serradifaleo). 


ninth century 
Its date unknown, but before 
552. Restored 600 and 821 as now seen (Vasi); 
1518, much ornamented (Rossi) Altar to west. 

S. Lorenzo, Verona.—813 (Maffei 

S. Prassede, Rome.—160; rebuilt 817, with 
chapel of S. Zeno (Vasi 820,—Bunsen, Rycaut, 
Severano, &c., agree that it was then entirely re- 
built. Original date unknown, but spoken of in 
199. Chapel of S. Zeno, 820; sacristy, 1605 
Severano). S. Carlo Borromeo rebuilt porch and 
facade, decorated interior, altered altar-steps and 
the balustrades, restored the ancient seats round 












} 








} 


ble tables (Rossi). 


choir, and the ancient m irt 

S. Marco, Rome.—-833, from foundations ; in 
1468 restored; 336 first built (Nardini); 772, the 
third part rebuilt and enclosed with porticoes all 
round ; in 833 re ome from foundati os ; in 1468 
ining | (Rossi). This church is very 
It is very small, and built on basilican 
plan. The aisle columns Roman, with circular 
arches over. The clerestory windows are Gothic. 

Subiaco,.—$47 : the pointed arches clearly belong 
to this date (D’Agincourt). The chapels much in- 
jured 1299 and 1350 by earthquakes, and the 
pointed arches introduced at the restorations 
Knigh t 

Gi. Cuba, Pali is —_— Ninth century These are 
h st pr ointed arches in Europe (Cavallari). 

Cas ft. di Lisa Ninth century : the Norman ad- 
ditions in 1154—69 (Knight 

L. Cuba.—Ninth century: the masonry of all 
these buildings is of small squared stones, just like 


the Norman. 





} 
paiace a 
curious. 


S. Francesca Romana, Rome.—c. 850: the 
tower is supposed of this date, but it is uncertain 
"7 ght 
. Ambrogio, Milan.—-800 to 861 ; the vestil bule 
861 to 882. One campanile 850, and the other 1143. 
The pointed arches introduced 1300 (Knight). The 
capitals of the vestibule columns are, generally, very 
flatly carved, partly of foliage and partly of animals 
The general appearance of the interior is decide: ily 
Norman. 

8. Ciriaeeo, Ancona.—950 (D’ Agincourt, Hope, 
Serradifalco) ; 1100, supposed by Greeks (sight) : 
1300, Milezia—(Is this the date of the porch ? 

The transepts floor is raised seven steps, and was so 
built. The south d »orway under porch, the porch 
itself, and all the west front have every appearance 
of having undergone extensive repairs. The roof is 
of later date than the church, as the front and 
transepts have false gables. The principal front has 
also undergone very extensive alterations. This 
church seems worthy of very attentive study. Its 
plan, the arrangement of its dome, and its general 
details are very interesting. It may be classed with 





S. Pietro and S. Maria della Piazza, Ancona, and 
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with S. Fosca and S. Maria, at Venice. 


them (and nowhere else), we observe the peculiar 
bold flower, forming the ornament to the string 


courses. We 


banded shaft 


find the tooth ornament and the 
at S. Ciriacco and S. Pietro; and S. 
2 good wheel window. 





Ciriacco also poss 
S. Fosea in Ti trestle. Venice.—810, restored 
D’Agincourt); 950, supposed; repaired 1247 


Serradifalco) 
Many 
capitals of external peristyle are cut in the 
ne way as at S. Vitale. 
8. Miniato, Florence.—1013 Kni 
Maria della Piazza, 
tury (Willis). The 
learly a later introduction. 


Knight) 5 
j dome 


eleventh century (D. di 
is either destroyed or unfinished 


Ancona. 





: . 
pointed arca aoorway 











’ Maria tn Torcella.—1008 Hope and Willis) ; 

1688 (Bunsen); eleventh century (Knight). 
Marc, Venice.—1043 to 1071. Some of the 
uils preserved from an old church built c. 532, 
rebuilt or altered 828 rhe -chitecture 
»wed from the East The « f ar tects were 
Italiar und no mention is anywhere made in early 
gs of th employment of Greek artists 

( enara 

Cher j mouldings internally. In 
cases the groundwork is sunk in, and the 
yrnament y filling in the groundwork 
flush in dark cement. The fronts of the triforiuam 


ire carved with 





ornaments in slight relief, much 
tiiose on the ancient Christian sarcophagi. 
) Fabiano, Ravenna.- -1062 Fabri 
VS. Trinita, Verona.—1077 (Maffei 
Parma Cathedral.—~-1269, finished { resy and 
Paylor); 1050 to 1106 (Hope) ; eleventh or twelfth 
iry (Willis). Altar to east. Jnterior.—E very- 


even to the groining, seems in its original 


top added 1319,—the cathe- 


1184, 


24; the pyramidal 


Lanfrancus (Knig] it) consecrated 


Cathedral, Messina.—1100; the roof in 1280; 
t doorway in 1528. 

S. Zeno, Verona.—Date of foundation unknown, 
| unfinished in tenth century; restored and 


rged 1138; the wheel window in later times; 
th < ampanile 1145—78 (Maffei) ; 1123, the 
visters restored (Hope) 


Leaning Ti Bologna. — 11190 to 1119 


wers, 


S. Prisca, Rome.—1103 (Severano); 772, re- 
Lat 


from foundations, 1098; restored, 


original builder unknown; then ruine 
‘ed 1455 and lf 


restored ; 
100 (Vasi). Altar to north- 
’. Maria in Portico, Rome.—1073 (Severano) ; 
restored 1073 and 1590, when gilt 
iz was added (Grassi) 


inded ; 


; the old colamns of castle were used (Serra- 
Chapel Royai, Palermo.—1132, finished (Knight 
Cathedral, Ferrara.—1135, insetiption. 

terior is éntirely modernized. 

S. Maria in Trastevere.—220, a small church 

rebuilt 340; restored 590, 720, 


] } 1 
(6 naed arch bale ; re 
‘restored 707; rebuilt in basilican 


1139; portico ar id front re- 

mo.—1150 (¢ ~ognara). 

1169, consecrated ; choir 

marble 1250; facade 

ied 1333, by Lasso, &c.; began 
-); 1339, the front dates 





Pisa Bapt sire: —1152, by Diotisalvi; rebuilt 
1153 to 13 50 Cnight 


T. H. L. 





rent proposed to be 
erected to the memory of the late Archbishop 
been re-committed to competition, the 
3 first attempt having failed to produce an ac- 
ceptable design. 


Iw Pp C } aiaritts 
IN PARIS, the monu 
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In each of 


AWARDS OF OFFICIAL RE 


FEREES., 


CUTTING INTO PARTY WALLS. 
WiurTH regard to two fourth-rate og idings at 
Sandy Hill, in the district of We ich, the re- 
ferees received information that 


ra builder, in 
erecting the saidtwo buildings, had cut chases in 
the party walls of the said buildings, contrary 
to the provisions of the Act. The chases had 
= 


been cut into two old 9-inch walls, simply for 


the insertion of jambs to form chimney open- 


ings, not for the formation of flues, only the 
Withes of the flues, in ignorance that the 
statute prohibited the cutting of such chases. 

The referees determined that the chases 
were and are contrary to the said Act, and 
they directed the builder as follows * forth- 
with to take down all the brickwork in the 
chimne which has been so inserted in 
the ‘aid arty walls, and to draw all such 


8 sid 


walls as have been 


t 
oh 





brick 


party 
cut, and to ke good the walls with brick- 
work in cer 


} 
the said walls. 


And we do further award, that 


t be intended to substitute other chimneys 
without independent backs to the openings 


and flues, in the place of the chimneys hereby 


directed to be pulled down, then the stretchers 
in the place of the new chimneys ought to be | 
| drawn, so as to obtain the means of properly 


, except the side chapels 

Pisa Cathedral.—1063 to 1118 (by Buschetto 
1 Greek ; damaged by fire, 159 j, when cupola 
rebuilt (Grassi 

v. AN , Bari.—1093 to 1103 Knight). 

Cal “ity Vodena.—1099 to 1108; tower i | 


ps 
built on site of Decius’s or Varus’s baths( Rossi); 772, | 
] 


S. Bartolomeo all’ Isola, Rome.—1113, restored; 
secrated 1174 (Severano); 990(Bunsen). Altar | 
ofalu Cathedral.—1131; finished in eleven 


The | 


780; the | 


} 


} 


| formed a firm tie to the 


| girders which had 


bonding together the old and the new work, 
which mae must be done with sound bricks 
in cement: and further, that any such works 
ought to be done to the satisfaction of the 
district surveyor, and any cutting into the said 
party wall ought not to ithont the 
ynsent of the adjoining owners, 
in default of such consent.” 


he done w 


or the prop 
author ity 

WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS.—DIVISION OF 

STORIES. 

With regard to a certain building belonging 
to the warehouse class, and situate in Shad 
Thames, in the district of St. John, St. Olave, 
and St. Thomas, Southwark, and St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey, it was alleged that 
Mr. Salt had “ built the said building j in one 
story, such story being in height more than 

3 feet, to wit, 40 feet, and the thickness of 
sal of the inclosing walls thereof being less 
than 26 inches in every part, and not being 
throughout the whole height thereof, from the 
top of the footings up to the top of the story, 
and throughout at the least one-third of the 
whole length of such wall in piers properly 
distributed, of the said thickness of 26 inches, 
and there being no cross or return walls, 
other circumstances to allow of a: iy modifica- 
tions of the said dimensions and thickness.” 

At the hearing the district surveyor stated 
that as there are no floors in the building, but 
only cross girders laid into the walls, he con- 
siders that it is of one story only, and that the 
said building has been well and substantially 
built, and is to be used for housing guano in 


ark 
Sacks 


t 
ent, so as to restore the bond of 


| under the covenants in his le 


| into exercise the descriptive 


| from her 


professionally concerned, it became a question 
whether or not the occupier should pay the 
cost of the wall or the owner, who had but a 

life interest in it, and ‘this was submitted to 
the hs ex es. ‘The lease under which the occu- 
pier held (from September, 1837, for a term of 
28 years, at a fair rent), had in it the following 
clause :—‘** And also shall and will at his and 
their like proper costs and charges, from time 
to time during the said term he sreby granted, 
when, where, and as often as need or occasion 
shall require, well and suffic iently repair, up- 
hold, support, maintain, glaze, pave, purge, 
scour, cleanse, empty, amend, and keep the 
said messuage or tenement and premises, and 
all the wainscots, rooms, floors, partitions, 
ceilings, walls, windows, rails, fences, pave- 
ments, grates, — sinks, drains, sewers, 
cesspools, gutters, pumps, pipes, 
wells, and water-courses the reto belonging, or 
which shall or may bel yng to the same, in, by 
and with all and all manner of needful and 
necessary reparations, cleansings, and amend- 
ments whatsoever (damag only ex- 
cepted).” The partywall was partly pulled down 
and rebuilt, aud partly repaired, and the pro- 
portion of the cost which belonged to the 
repairs was mutually agreed on in the event of 
the referees deciding that the tenant not 
liable to the cost of rebuilding. 

The referees determined that the ten 


cisterns, 


-s by fire 


was 


ant was, 
ase, “liable to 
bear and pay the costs and expenses of repair- 
ing the said party-wall, but not the costs and 
expenses of pulling down and rebuilding 
uch parts thereof as were pulled down and 
rebuilt.” 

The 


repairs, 


above that of the 
was 72/. 4s. 9d., and on further sub- 
mission to the referees, they decid ed that the 
owner of the life-interest, aged 55 years, should 
pay of this 42/. 15s. 8d., and the remainder 
should be paid after her death by the persons 
who will be interested in the house, or in the 
moneys arising from the sale of it. 


cost of rebuilding, 





TROSSACHS INN 

Tue Trossachs are situated chiefly in the 
parish of Callander, North Britain; have long 
been deservedly famous ; rank among the finest 
of Scottish scenery; are yearly visited by vast 
numbers; admired by all classes; have called 
age of many, 
and inspired the poetic muse of Scott. But 
“The Lady of the Lake” saw only Nature’s 
works; perfect, indeed, in their kind, sublime 
and beautiful. From Benvenue’s proud sum- 
mit, or Benan’s giddy height, she gazed on 
scenery as grand as sun could shine on; but 
there was lacking conveniency for the visitor to 
refresh his body and soothe his soul. Now, 
“ dwelling of clouds,” “‘The Lady’ 


ND CHAPEL. 


| can look down on the Trossachs “ hospitable 
| and devout.” 


It was cont tended that “ the building is re- | 
| the north bank of Loch-Achray, stands tower- 


quired to be used for twelve months only in its 
present state, and that although the flooring 


joists and boards were not laid, the girders | 


divided the building into stories, 
building. 
The referees determined that “the tiers of 
been fixed in the back and 
front walls of the said building did not consti- 


and that they 


| tute a floor or floors, so as that the said build- 


churteh restored 848; the tribune, being | 
ruined, rebuilt from foundations 855; also porch 
baptistery ; 1139, all from foun dations (Seve- 
1135, afl from foundations (Bunsen); 340, 
two aisles added, 827; 1142, the end part and 
ine added, giving it the form of a cross; the 
t ceiling, 1629; and the windows then enlarged 
tossi); 224 built magni- 


Cathedral, Chiararalle.—1172, point d arches 
D’ Agincourt 
Leaning Tower, Pisa.—1174, by Bonanus of 
, ind William of Insprack; the last row of | 
added 1350 (Grassi). 


ng can properly be claimed to be divided 
thereby into several stories, inasmuch as such 
girders do not of themselves form horizontal 
platforms ;’’ and they determined that the said 
several inclosing walls have been built contrary 


} 
ruies 


and th 


and direc- 


to, and are contrary to the 
‘ y directed 


ined in the Act; 
him “ forthwith to amend the said irregular 
works by fixing such proper floors in the said 
building; such parts of the said several inclos- 
may be necessary, being at the 
time rebuilt,—so that the said several 
inclosing walls shall not be of less thickness 
than the proper thickness in every part accord- 
ing to the height of the said building and of 
the several stories respectively which such 
building shall contain, or in default thereof 
to pull down the said building to within a 
a ~ ght not exce eding 12 feet from the surface 
of the floor thereof.” 

PAYMENT 


conta 


ing walls as 


Same 


FOR PARTY WALLS. 


In a case connected with 2 party-wall in 


Carnaby-street, Regent-street, wherein we were 


Ardeheanachrochdan Inn, finely situated on 


ing, capacious, and commodious. 

On Monday, the 14th ult., the founda- 
tion-stone of the Trossachs’ Chapel was laid, 
with due solemnity, by Dr. Henry Robertson, 
of Midborland, whose heart and hand have 
been alike open in furthering this good work. 
The site, kindly granted by Lady Wilioughby 


| D’Eresby, with other generous grants, to boot, 


eautiful; and the 


Mr. G. P. 


of Jand and money, is most 
design is by the architect of the Inn, 
Kennedy, of London. 

Had the architect failed in harmonizi 
and nature, “The Lady,” from her “ misty 
abode,” would have frowned ; but, according 
to our informant, he has succeeded in exhihit- 
ing them in “sweet accord” and in gaining 
her lasting smile. 

A dwelling for the missionary employed has 
still to be built by public subscription. Friends 
will aid; and visitors, for whose bodily and 
spiritual comfort so much has beendone, will not 
forget that “ the curate is without a home.’’* 

On the Sabbath may now be seen the 
Christian Celt winding his way through the 
mountain gorge, not to “ the fiery cross,” bent 
on deeds of death, but to the cross of Jesus, 
humbly to adore and fervently to supplicate 
life for himself and for his neighbour. 
received by the Rev. Hugh 
by any minister of the Church of 
Stewart, school-master, 


ng art 


* Subscriptions will be 
M'‘Diarmid, of Callander ; 

Scotland; or by Mr. Alexander 
Trossachs 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL, FARM- 
STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 

Tun new Roman Catholic Chapel, in Farm- 
street mews, which is now on the eve of com- 
pletion, is a very successful specimen of modern 
Gothic. It will be seen from our view of the 
entrance front, that it is designed in the Deco- 
rated style of architecture; the m aterials used are 
Kentish rag for the walls, and Bath stone for the 
dressings. ‘The tracery of the rose in the great 
west window (so to speak, though the building 
does not stand exactly east and west) is very 
elegant. The flanks show a low perforated 
parapet, with a range of windows in the clere- 
story, eleven in number on each side, to light 
the church ; the tracery of which is different 
in all. A very large amount of decoration has 
been applied in the interior; but we shall re- 


SCOLES, ARCHITECT. 














serve our notice of this anda further account 
of the building, till the opening of the church, 
which is fixed to take place in July next. 





ORIGIN OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Ix a former number of Tue BuILDER, and 
in a number of the United Service Journal, 
are remarks on the origin and formation of 
the Royal Geographical Society, shewing that, 
if it did not positively originate with myself, 
I was the cause and instrument of giving it 
birth and existence af the time referred to by 
those who have written about it, As the 
Literary Gazette of last week denies the accu- 
racy of the remark in your paper, I will briefly 
relate the circumstances, and have no doubt 
that some of the parties named will be able to 


CHAPEL, FARM-STREET MEWS, GROSVENOR-SQU ARE. 








corroborate my statement. The late Mr. Francis 
Baily, the eminent astronomer and mathema- 
tician, was for many years my next-door neigh- 
hour, with a wall parting his and my garden 
between us. He frequently entertained par- 


ties of his scientific friends at dinners, 
which were distinguished for the elegant 


simplicity of the table, the eminence of the 
persons around it, and the very agreeable 
conversation which always prevailed. At 
one of these dinner-parties were the fol- 
lowing: — Colonel Colby, Captain Smyth, 
Lieutenant Stratford, the Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, Mr. Ba‘ly, and myself, with three or 
four other gentlemen. Amongst subjects dis- 
cussed, was the desirableness of forming & 
Geographical Institute, or Society, when some 
parties stated that it had been talked about, 
but no one person came forward with anything 
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like a plan or scheme for forming it ; and both 
Smyth and Stratford lamented that such a 
desideratum was not promptly and substan- 
tially adopted. I ventured to remark that it was 
a subject I had often meditated on, and that I 
had, at one time, penned something of a pro- 
spectus, expressly on the subject, and if they 
would breakfast with me the next morning 
I would show them what I had written, or at 
all events explain my opinions on, and wishes 
to see, a practical society formed to promote 
and give additional interest to the science of 
geography. Five of our friends assembled the 
next morning, when resolutions were passed 
and written down; and I volunteered to act as 
secretary pro tem., and write a more matured 
prospectus than the one I had previously and 
hastily prepared, and that it should be sub- 
mitted to each person then present for com- 
ment, improvement, and adoption. I had it 
set up in type, and sent a copy to each gen- 
tleman. They were returned with various sug- 
gestions, &c., and a proof combining the whole 
was sent to the printer: revised proofs were 





soon provided, and clean copies sent to the same | 


parties. One of them was shown to Mr. 


Barrow, secretary to the Admiralty, who soon | 


manifested not only angry hostility to the | 
scheme, but wrote intemperate letters to one | 
or two of the officers who were and are con- | 


nected with the Admiralty. The language 


used by the secretary was very irritating to the | 


gentlemen he addressed, and it was feared that 
serious consequences might ensue. A meeting 
of our preliminary committee assembled, and 
it was agreed that the prospectus should be 
issued, and an appeal made to the public, 
to ascertain who were willing to co-operate 
in forming a new society therein explained. 


The secretary, who was prompt, peremptory, | 





and resolute, instead of asking the advice and | 
aid of friends, issued a prospectus, named a | 


committee, and told the public that such a 
society was formed, and invited members to 
join it. 

Too much engrossed with the literary works 
I had in hand, I did not feel disposed to enter 
the field. I declined to involve myself in a 


paper contest, but both I, Captain Smyth, | 


and Mr. Baily were named on the first com- 
mittee, where we both saw and lamented, 


that a man of such rough bearing and man- | 
ners should overawe and govern the society 


which had thus been formed. 


In the autobiography which I am now print- | 


ing, I may be induced to give a further expla- 

nation of this public subject, from papers and 

dates of the time, as the Literary Gazette of 

May 26th has endeavoured to invalidate my 

claims to credit in the origination of the 

Geographical Society. J. Brirroy. 
May 29, 1849. 
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GUTTA PERCHA. 

In a late number of your journal, No. 323, 
page 178, you have some remarks as to the 
right pronunciation of the word “ 
in the article “gutta percha.” As I have 
before me two letters relating to the subject, 
which may, I think, be considered good au- 
thorities, (one from my brother, for many 
years resident at Sumatra and the adjoining 
settlements, and a perfect Malay scholar, and 
the other from a native of that island, a lady, 
whose husband holds a responsible situation 
on the spot in the East-India Company’s 
service, and who has also published an essay 
on the properties and uses of the substance), 
I take leave to send you extracts for the in- 
formation of your readers; and I would beg 
attention to the very injudicious method at 
present in use for procuring the article, in 
the hope that a practice so injurious to its 
future supply may be abandoned before its 
effect is felt in the market. “The gutta 
percha is in our forests,* but the people are 
too indolent to procure it. At Singapore, con- 
siderable quantities are brought from the 
neighbouring islands, but from the injudicious 
mode of collecting it, that of felling instead of 
tapping the trees, the supply is likely to 
decline, unless measures are speedily adopted 
to remedy the evil.” Gutta is the Malay for 
gum, and percha is properly “ runnant,”’+ but 





* ** Our forests.” The letter is dated Penang, in the 
Straits of Malacca, 

+** Runnant.”’ I do not at present know the meaning of 
this word as here used, though it may be # . 


percha,” | 





BISHOP DUPPA’S ALMSHOUSES, RICHMOND. 


A.D. 





1661. 























the gutta baving been first introduced from 
Sumatra, which the Malays call “ poolow 
percha,” it has gone abroad as Sumatran gum. 
Gutta percha is soft, as in perch, the fish of 
that name, and is pronounced by the natives 
thus, gutta-perch-a. 

Henry GARLING. 





BISHOP DUPPA’S ALMSHOUSES. 
RICHMOND, SsUuRREY—1661. 





THeEse almshouses, affording accommoda- 
tion to ten poor women (each inmate having 
two rooms), were erected by Bishop Duppa, 
tutor to Charles II., on the spot where his life 
was saved, when that prelate was pursued by 
some of Cromwell’s adherents. On that occa- 
sion the Bishop made a vow that, if the King 
were restored to his throne, he would perform 
some work to the honour of God ;—hence this 
pious work. ‘The charity is under the manage- 
ment of trustees, the present receiver and pay- 
master, Mr. Wm. Smith, having held that 
capacity for the last forty years. 

The entrance doorway here represented is a 
correct and graceful example of Italian archi- 
tecture, and constitutes a leading feature of the 
above-named structure, which bears the date 
of 1661. Sir Wm. Chambers, in his treatise, 
describes this style of doorway, and says “ it 
is a disposition of Michelangelo. The windows 
of the capital are of this kind; and Sir 











Christopher Wren hath executed doors of this 
sort, under the beautiful semi-circular porches 
in the flanks of St. Paul’s.” 

The almshouses of this period are well worthy 
of attention : freed from all ostentation of design, 
these structures are generally wisely planned and 
substantially built; and if any display of art 
is made to enter into the composition, it is ever 
accompanied by a marked sobriety of feeling. 
It is to be regretted, in this instance, that the 
front wall, which had a picturesque appearance, 
has been pulled down, and a common brick 
one substituted, and built in a direction wholly 
irrespective of the building, to which it serves 
as a screen. Such manifest indifference for 
works of skill and taste is too frequently exhi- 
bited amongst us. When, through imperative 
necessity, an interesting structure of by-gone 
times must be demolished, would it be re- 
quiring too much at the hands of the destroyers 
that they should deposit in the public archives 


_of the neighbourhood a correct representation 
of the doomed structure? For the want, in 


this instance, of the information which such a 
document would supply, it is not possible to 
learn the true character of the demolished por- 
tion of the building,—a circumstance the more 
to be regretted, since it appears to be not im- 
robable that the work in question is from the 
ve of Inigo Jones. There is something very 
barbarous in thus consigning to oblivion the 
thoughts of those whose names are revered b 


posterity. A, P, HAKEWILL, 
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if CITY ANTIQUITIES. 


j f the proceedings at a meeting 

Y 4 4 } 

‘ i ite of Architects, whicl 

: , "TES L 
i 5 paper of last week, ie Tite 
t ive taken up the cudgels and 

i 

t f the City horities 
to pl that the citizens have 


mindful of their antiquities, and 








t rve been impugned without cause. 
iv rt this assertion, he goes on to state 
tG College has always possessed a 
i to local antiquities. | have now 
. Cata 
{ nan 
{ ELRLS 
with } S$ ¢ 
dated 1681, 
\ J \ re’ 
i ’ 
| 
\ 
i ( 
tI — { 
t tain 
it 
Y t ( 
g to it. 1 
‘ : 
s att of 
, 
; Te 
i | solat 
1 f t 
j t £ 
1 large 
i bil or t 
glass case, ] 
to prevent the rays of th in 
f niuring the ¢ hue of the 1 ! 
ich they are | ‘e 1841 (the ti 
1 Exehang intiqt ere discovered) I 
n year after year looking for their pro- 
( n, and at last we are favoured with a 
of them. But to whom are we indebted 
f s one room, now allotted to the recep- 
t il ant ties, save to Mr. Lott, the 
‘ mber of the corporation who, through 
ser) ot re ulses "| Op} sitions wh h 
would e daunted a less enterprising man, 
t last prevailed upon the Common Council to 
ote this space? Should it be requisite in 
ny public manner to detail the long account 
nezligences on the part of the corporation 
t is their antiquities, as well as numerous 


1 
} 


glaring instances of the manner in which 
bl] remains have been destroyed, I am 





rtain abundant evidenc wil be forthcoming. 
But wh ae be the jadges? I think the 
best tribunal is the public press—the best 
1dges, the publi 

\ Lonpon ANTIQUARY. 
PAINTINGS BOUGHT BY THI ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

lin f vir list of th } f art 
purchased by t prizeholders up to this 
t 


; ‘ t. Redgrave (R. A.), 
i. 15s.; “ Soldiers’ Wives waiting the Re- 
sult of a Battle,’ Mrs. Mclan. (Free Ex.), 80/.; 
‘ s after Nature,” J. F. Herring 
Holy Well, Brittany, J. 
sol.; “The Orphans of 
l R. A. 9 1052. ; 
\ 
“Harwich from the 
1.}, 731. 10s.; “ Pre- 
*. Y. Hurlstone (S. B. 
apella,” J. C. Hook (R. 
s.; “ Hessian Girl and Cows,” J. 
R. A.)}, 732. 10s.; “ Wood Scene 
with Cattle and Figures,” W. Shayer (S. - 
A.), 601.; “The Alarm Signal, Smuggler 
off,” H. P. Parker (F. E.), 50/.; 














“The Cui- | 


Noble (S. B. A.), 
Marbles,” G. Smith 

, 008. 3 Age and Infancy,” ce 
shall (B. I.), 50/.; “ Hagar,” Miss F. Corbaux 
N. W. C. 8.), 632. ; 
about for her Rudder,’’ W. A. Brunning (S. 
B. A.), 601.; “Near the Deer Leap, New 
Forest,’ W Sh ayer (S. B. A.), 401.; “ A Shady 
Stream, N. Wales,’’ H. J. Boddington (S. B. 
A.), 401.: “Davie Deans,’ T. Clater (S. B. 
A.), 50/.; “ View from the Moors above Tay- 


} W. Shayer (S. B. A 
at t Mi iden’s | - 
Sintz c (R. A os ee 
r J Ba 1a » B : 9 


‘Domestic Ducks, after 
He rring (B. I.)j, 30/.; ** St. 
t, Normandy,’ C. Bentley (W. 
“The "s rig of the Fisher’s 
J. McLeod (B. I.),252.; “A 
Westm mer Bridge,’ W. A. 
B. A.), 25/.; “ Entrance to a 


Boddingt mn (S. B. A.), 201; 


ae 


oe ee een a em 





A DRAWING and designing ss has been 
for 1 at the | ry and Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, ¢ elms ] id th uuthorit so - 
set House hai pI ted their rentary 

it for th u or the 1den t nty i 

t oO} t —__ Vf il 

| stored in estimated 

} ~The 1p] f Sur ( 

» be follo lin tl ! n 

public baths at Hinek! 

stat cag batidi yr is in 
the Tudor style, and has b en ed by Mr 
Harrold, builder, who is iii hae na swim- 


ming bath, 60 feet long ve 20 feet wide.—— 
Brighton appears to be on the increase. <A: 
cording tothe Sussea Ea; ress, Baron Goldsmi 


} 
1 
is to com] ylete Adelaide-crescent forthwith, and 
t 
l 


to form a square at the top, milar to that a 
Kemp-town, the road for whiel i is Sine 

sut. The whole of the west side of Lar 

place has been built on Gaile ag 

Inn detached villas are to be built. 





number of houses have also sprung up east of 
Montpellier-crescent, forming quite a new 
town.——The restoration of Romsey Abbey 
Church is still going on. The outside of the 
north transept . now under repair.——The 


Hon. and Rev H. Scott has taken in hand 
the repair of Ms 4 Fi Newton Church, : 
and Dorset Herald, on con- 
ion that the parish contribute 100/., accord- 
ing to estimate-——An asylum for middle 
class lunatics is about to be erected near Staf- 
ford, at a eost of 10,000/. besides funds in 
hand.———The consecration of a new church, 
erected at Tixall, Staffordshire, at the ex- 
vense of the Hon. J. C. Talbot, was to 
ake place on the 28th instant.—— The 
nave of Atherstone Church, Warwickshire, 
having been taken down, the first 
of the new building is to be laid on the 2nd of 
June. The accommodation provic ded is for 
between 1,200 and 1,300 people, ineluding 
children.——T wo painted windows have been 
put up in the chancel of St. Mary de Lode 
Church, Gloucester, at the expense of Miss 





t 

? 
+ 
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stone 


| Coglan, sister of the Vicar. 


“A Fishing Boat putting | 


the Forest,’’ R. Sayers eae 





The artist was 
Mr. Rogers, of Worcester ——The completion 
of the extensive buildings at the Manchester 
Exchange (already described by us) was 
celebrated on Frid: iy week, bya ball in aid of 
the baths and washhouses funds. ——Methley 
Church has been extensively repaired, and was 
to be opened on Thursday last. The oak ceil- 
ing has been restored. Messrs. Vickers and 
Huzyall, of Pontefract, were the architects em- 
ployed.—The first stone of a new Baptist 
chapel at Kirkstall was laid on Tuesday week. 
It is to be a plain building, at an estimated 
cost of 4501. already subscribed ——Th 
hool at Richmond, says the Hull 
Packet, is to be rebuilt by subseription of 
1.2001., realised, in honour of the late head- 
aster, Mr. Canon Tate. The plans of Mr. 
Andrews, of York, have been adopted, and 
| tructures were commenced in Apri!l,— 
the chief stone on 19th May.——The foun- 
dati yn-stone of Holvrood Free Church, at 
Edinburgh, was laid on Thursd ry week, at the 
site at head of Horsewynd, near St. Ann’s- 
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ARCH COMPETITION, 


DUNDEE 


[ seNp you a printed circular which I have 


this morning received from Dundee, after wait- 
ing upwards of a month without being able to 


btain either my drawings or any reply to my 
vecting them. No p Bhi better 


inquiry res 





? ‘ . e : , . Per 
late than never is quite . Shaksperian ; never- 
theless a li more promptitu 
; ‘ . 1 
Lo ( hars W dd nave Dp 
A ft mvete Y ] Sten 
Alt i ny am 18} 
tracted unnecessarily. It 
Qui iear that th iesicn first ¢ 
1 1 
set asid ! mereiy t i t Pp 8 
ait tied O : rat tem 9 
ima li: rinay yt De r 
not. } likely that thers se 
Mh, MOY i i } @iy tliat LMCTO Call 
r _nerhar + va hr 
n 11ers, pe tps now a ry thre 8) 
' 1° 3 . 
{ ween which t é > In the second 
y w id se } Pope } a sy 
instance would lie; therefore those designs 
1 , a 1 1 


which are already finally rejected might as well 





« oe J 
have been returne oA, stead of being very need- 
ae dk tained, m eb in order that thos 10 


sent them may have the trouble, or, as the 


committee seem to think, may have the plea- 
sure, of applying for them again 

Possibly, the keeping ¢ all the ; designs a few 
weeks longer has been determined upon with 
the good-natured view of also keeping the 














competitors in good spirit, each of them being 
thus left to suppose that his design has still a 
| g 
very fair 1 acted,—that is 
| } ‘ } 
houi ] t ; £ ction 
} 
Surely ¢ re of ieine 
layfuln r nature,——o! 
. ling +} +4 + { , F wnin y 
l ing acl $t 10 I YS OT uniu y come 
‘ : 7 
1) ) , with W ym ys » JUSL As ¢ its doa 
2 » * : 
N , Ins 1 in ng the ¢ t 
" : 
1 y as possibl 
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gic. By B. H. SMart, author 





of a New School of Meta- 
physics, * “Grammar on its True Basis,” 
&c. London, 1849. Longman and Co. 


Mr. SMART complet ly, and we think very 
properly, discards the old wo rdy Aristotelian 
zic, and substitutes a new logic in which there 


is something more than a mere play of words 


the shadowy signs of thought. He voukd 
have us reason by means of words, but not 


altogether with and about words. Mr. Smart 
confesses himself a disciple of Locke and 
Horne Tooke; yet we very much mistake if 
he is not far more apt to be regarded as an 
adapter to logical purposes of Dr. Brown’s ad- 
mirable, though still imperfect, theory of rela- 
tionism., He > wonders why Morell, in his able 
“History of Philosophy,” places him in the 
class to whith this very metaphysician be- 
longed: he may depend on it that Morell 








* The circular (dated 15) saya:—‘‘In reference to 
the « ynpetition designs received for the prop wed Royal 
hat Dundee, I think it necessary to inform you why the 


mittee has not yet been able te come to a final decision re- 
ling them. A design has been selected as the most 











st e, but as it is yet uncertain whether it can be erected 
fo 2 sum originally fixed, another design less expensive 
may yet be preferred : in a few weeks, however say two or 
tt this point will be aseertained, and, in the meantiine, 





the committee will use every despatch, and will give notice 
in The Builder and North British Advertiser news- 
papers, when the unsuccessful competitors may apply for 
their designs.’’ 
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had Brown in his eye when he did so. 
Yet Mr. Smart may not be indebted to the 
latter, even for his relationism, and indeed he 
displays a want of familiarity with Brown’s 
doctrines, as where he calls the idea that 
tactual not visible impressions are the early 
inlet of all our fandamental knowledge a new 
one, suggested by an anonymous correspondent 


of his own. Familiar or not, however, he is | 
plainly on the right tack, and has obtained a | 


pse of the concentradiative nature of 
and tendency in the mind to pass inwards 
from subjective terms to relations in com- 
mon, more or less abstract, is so far worked 
out in his theory of inductive logic, as is its per- 
fectly parallel capability and tendency to 
repass outwards from relations, so begotten, to 


subjective terms, in 


his theory of deductive 


























logic; and the threefold distinction of the 
fac Aik it ? Ta LiLo | ent 
‘ 
‘ 
I yt be 4 + : 
j | t lerstanding by which 
lge is 1 ind included under a 
s called I the pr ss by which t 
1 ) il l is sp ad again fore 
id 4 i wW } vhich being ved 
Ke € t é —figat i to sav. ma 
i 10 ! salled Deduc- 
in the form of an Appendix, the wo \- 
t i l tory cours for students i ] 
‘ 30 an instruct Index of terms, & 
hig T . fish ) y s , rif f 
4 H gf ¢ i ! inp fed to Ly f 
1f0 roult i ¢ 4 of Enal 1 
PH in resp to Ten - fi 
( ! and arra lby WitLiaAM Sua 
Editor of the “© Mark-lane Ex a Ge | 
Henry Corner, Secretary of the London 
r } 1, 1849. R r- 
} 
ii 
ins tb that ought to b nthe ha ~ 
( landlord and every tenant-farm n 
t ngdoms. We have long advocated 
t cause of 4 1 t lant-right ] ) 1 fact 
} 1 not }, 4 im ein . 
term for mutual-rigt nd advantage between 
l-owner and tenan To d ve ¢ . 
H g tenant of all due ympensation for 
\ lf 's I A } { T vil 5 lat i] ] + 
t so far from ben ng the latter 
ibling him to t ything of essential 
un Wu isown it ts 
It virto t that h 8 tenant sna f 
h Whereas, if dul - 
sated, ¢ x tenant with ta 
} iterpris muld ea the land in a 
g state ¢ cultivation and improve- 
t, yielding ised produce and r 
3 Yet from th nt diest 
yrtant evidence, it appears t n 
pro n of England is thout 
| 
tenant-right at all, either by custom o1 
Indeed -thirds of it is held by th 
r rs themselve on life-lease only, or 
ita so that no ] te securit uf - 
liords ey 
; is th 
f the es n 
t ] +} A 
ar by tenant-right or lease, it 1s 


¥ 





» farmer cannot prosecute his call- 


—- nendiined ie re Fee awe the 
with e1 and confidence, or bring th 
“3A 


to so high a state of cuitivation as is 





ectly capable of doing. The Committee, 
nselves landowners, have unequivocally ad- 
tted the soundness of the principle (see 13th 
and indeed the highly culti- 
vated state of Lincolnshire and part of Seot- 
nd, where this form of tenant-right (not the 
Irish of course), prevails by custom, speaks for 
itself still more unequivocally in its favour. 
ttee. too, have recommended an 

Ac* f Parliament applying it to entailed estates 

oth and 16th clauses). 


The Commi 





the | 
d, as yet so littl known. The capability | 


the people are rapidly disappearing before th 


In fine, we cannot but recommend such a 
digest asthe present, as a capital improvement 
on the horrid blue books, through acres of 
which one may wade without gleaning more 
than a mere handful of the really valuable 
matter which they generally contain. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales: a Sequel 
to the Nursery Rhymes of England. By 


Mr. JAMES OrcHARD HALLIWELL. Lon- | 


don, 1849. J. R. Smith. 

Tart the nursery has an archeology, the 
study of which may eventually lead to impor- 
tant results, and thus redeem the songs and 
jingles of our childhood from the imputation 
of exclusive frivolity—as, indeed, it has already 
done in not a few isolated instances,—is what 
we quite agree with the author of this little 


work in thinking. But, as he observes, those | 


who have the opportunity, and do not consider 
it a derogatory task to add to such memoria 
must hasten to the rescue. The antiquities of 





© 





spread of education; and before many years 
have elapsed they will be lost, or recorded only 








; . mt a 1 . 1 
in the collections of the antiquary, perhaps 


requiring evidence that they ever existed. Let 





| it not be thought, however, that it is from any 


comparative paucity of those interesting little 
subjects of universal reminiscence in the 
sent collection, that the early recollection 
the mannikin acquaintance, of others are thus 
a}’pealed to. On the contrary, this first endea- 


vour of any gifted mind to gather together the 
; ? 





decaying fragments of the literature of the 
little men and women of England, is—all ob- 
stacles considered —a perfect monument of 
industry. This could only be realized by the 
hs umore help of others, and hence a further 
ron 1 for in immation to wh 1we gladly mye 
net ised p bh] ity i 
‘he learned and abte author has, more ; 
anoth rpurpo 1 view besid 1mer ly rche- 
logical one. ‘* It were greatly to be d Ea 
he remarks, “ that the instructors of children 
ld be persuaded how much is lost by re- 
jecting the venerable relics of nursery tradi- 
literature, and substituting in their 3 
» present cold, unimaginative—I had al t 
1 unnatural—prosaic good-boy stor : 














honorary members, of that interesting commu- 
to which they once more exclusively be- 
longed, vertheless any further encroachment 
n the rea shing pages of Mr. Halliwell 
ould be scarcely within our province—unless, 
ee } the 
i i ile 


eed, his archzeological researches into 
in 


foundations of the house that Jack built, be a 


gitimate exception: even the discussion 
7 1 ha 
of that important question, now - nust 
Pp stnone for the present, s ed 
I 





Hiseellanea, 

A Wuote Town anp Great Part or 
AnotuerR Goine By Avcrion.—Amongst 
the items of 284 lots of a‘ momentous sale’ of 
property by auction, in Cheshire, beginning on 
the 4th inst., by Messr 


s. Churton, of Liver- 





pool, as advertised in the Albion, are “ the 
whole town of Parkgate, and the greater 
portion of Great Neston.” with lots of 
ae | 


rick clay, sand, building stone,”’ for pre- 
paring a few more of such subjects for the 
hammer of some fatare wholesale knocker- 
down of towns and villages. 

Pusiic Recorp Orrice.—Mr. Monckton 
Milnes has given notice of a motion—That a 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that she wiil be pleased to give direc- 
tions for the immediate commencement of a 
building suitable to contain the publie records 
and State papers, and relieve them from that 
dangerous condition to which Mr. Braidwood, 
superintendent of fire brigade, has stated in 


evidence—*“ no merchant of ordinary prudence | 
| would subject his books of account.” 


To rirx Drawincs my CHALK AND 
Crayons.—The Marquis de Varrennes has 
discovered a method, which, is equally simple 
and ingenious, of giving to drawings in pencils 
and crayons the fixidity of painting, and with- 
out injury. He succeded in obtaining this re- 
sult by varnishing them on the back; that is, 
by spreading over the back of the paper an 
alcoholic solution of white gum-lac. This 
solution quickly penetrates the paper, and 
enters even into the marks of the crayon on 
the other side. The alcohol rapidly evaporates, 
so that in an instant all the light dust from the 
crayons and chalk, which resembles that on 

] 


~ 


the wings of a butterfly, adheres so firmly to 
the paper, that the drawing may be rubbed 
and carried about without the least particle 
being effaced. ‘The following are the accurate 
proportions of the solation:—10 grammes of 
common gum-lac are dissolved in 120 grammes 
of alcohol ; the liquid is afterwards bleached 
with animal charcoal. For the same purpose 
may be used even the ready-made paint that 
can be purchased at the colour shops, contain- 
ing a sixth of white-lac, and adding two-thirds 
of rectified spirits of wine. After it has been 
filtered, there is nothing further to be done 
than to spread a layer of either of these solu- 
tions at the back of the drawing, in order to 
give them the solidity required. 

Tae Re-apornmMentr or Lincoutn Ca- 
THEDRAL.—With pleasure we desire to draw 
the attention of our readers, especially these 
of “the nobihty and others, owners of pro- 


perty, or residents in the diocese of Lincoln.” 
to an endearour of the dean of the cathedral, 
by letter, to raise by subscription the balance 
ofa sum of 1.5001. fof which 5001. have been 
already provided by the Dean and Chapter 
themselyes, and others), in order to restore 
the east window to its pristine glory, by replac- 
ing the present inferior material with “ glass 
in the best and most splendid style of modern 
art.” We agree with the dean in thinking 


> 






g 
that “ for the honour of Almighty God in this 
his glorious house,” the present opportunity of 
manifesting good-will in such a cause will be 
promptly embraced by a number of the 
wealthier sons of the church, even to a greater 
extent than sufficient to complete this really 
trifling sum. . 


LuMspDEN’s MopeLt DWELLINGS FOR THE 
Wor«kING-CLasses.—On the 25th ult., these 
leeliawe situated fo Cevernbeseed Silseoes 
UwWeilngs, Situa Lin ts 8cudpe-road, UWiasgow, 
ind already described by us, previously to being 
occupied by the tenants, were visited and in- 


spected by the mz 





ristrates and other members 


of the town council, as well as by numerous 


entlemen interested in the prosperity and 
rt of the working-classes. Mr. Lumsden 
himself was present, and, aided by Mr. 
Wylson, the architect, afforded every informa- 
tion and explanation to the visitors, all of 
whom expressed themselves in a high degree 
gratified by the many admirable arrangements 
for the accommodation of those by whom 
domestic comforts of the humblest kind have 
been hitherto all but unattainable. The houses 
have been long since all let. The scheme is 
worthy of imitation, and reflects lasting credit 
on all concerned. 








QvuEEN ELIZABETH’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SovurHwark.—-Painters have been busily 
emnl wed 


nployed marking the stonework and other 
portions of the buildings situate not far from 


} 


the Railway terminus at London Bridge, and 
known as the grammar school of Queen 
Elizabeth for the parishes of St. Olave and St. 
John, Southwark, in order that they may be 
taken down and re-erected ia the same form 
elsewhere. Neither does there appear to be 
any excuse for such parsimony on the part of 
the institution. A correspondent, who says 
that it is possessed of immense property, and 
has received a large compensation from the 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, calls upon 
us to object to this course as niggardly and 
inexpedient. It does not seem to us, however, 
a case calling for interference. 

Hype Park Gatiery or Mopern Art. 
—We are much pleased to hear that the com- 
mittee of the “ Hyde Park Exhibition,” have 
granted free admission to their gallery to the 
students of the Government School of Design, 
Somerset House. This is an example we hope 
to find followed by other exhibitions in this 
metropolis, as sucha step is well caleulated to 
| improve the taste of our designers. 
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Tue Patrent-Eater, — Dickens’ Model | 


Patent-Eater is graphic: ‘The Patent-Eater 
ig of a peculiar species—he is a ‘ chance’ child 
undling descent—sharp and thief-like— 


‘ 
no teeth—(glass corrodes the Enamel)—Cam- 


bridge bred—quick at L. 8. D.—a smatter of 


the law—particularly, bankruptcy—meum and 
tuum not in his vocabulary—a breed of them 
was lately imported from Bristol to Birming- 
ham, where they thrive marvellously well in a 
lane a few miles out of town, rid canal.” ‘The 
Patent-Eater has various plans laid for in- 
dulging in his favourite pastime since the re- 
peal of the glass duties. We know one case in 
point which genni a few years ago. A 
patentee in the glass trade, who had expended 
his hard earnings a a number of years’ 
labour, in bringing out a very useful patent 
for ornamenting glass, by “chance” fell in 
with one of these gentlemen. A protection of 
his patent, and large promises of reward were 
held out to the patentee, if he would join the 
Patent-Eater, to establish a connection and set 
the process a-going, of which the Patent-Eater 
had no knowledge whatever. The young 
patentee, open, generous, and confiding, was 
very easily persuaded, and a written agreement 
was entered into. The process was set a-going, 
ademand for the article created, and a good trade 


in prospective, certain. Then the cloven foot | 


began to show itself. ‘The junior partner has 
his part of the game to play. Jaeques (hopeful 
youth, half-way bred between Cambridge and 
gate) is sent to annoy the patentee in 
»ssible way, and to assail him with such 
s as liar, &c. The patentee begins to 
smell a rat (in reality), and on referring to his 
agreement (written by Jacques), he finds that 
it is not worth one straw. The result may 

sily be guessed at. The patentee is turned 
adrift without a penny, and the noble Company 
enjoy a flourishing business with forty or fifty 
hands employed in it. ‘This is what is techni- 
cally termed * scotching a patentee,” and is of 
frequent occurrence. You will ask, honest 
reader, is there no remedy? There is, virtually 
speaking, none whatever. It would be a fruit- 
less waste of money. The Courts of Chancery, 
Exchequer, Old Palace, Bankruptcy, or any 
other court, are all one and the same thing to 
Rob Roy, “ oe Paten-tKater.” Surely “the 
patent laws might be amended so as to preve nt 
and Pp inish such base injustice. —Cooper’s 

‘Glass Manual.’ 

Tus Fire Trape.—We have learned with 
very great pleasure that there are some pal- 
pable indications of an improvement in this 
trade at Sheffield. 

Removat or Viriatrep Air.—The article 
under the head of Removal of Smoke and 
Ventilation of Sewers, which appeared in a 
late number of THe Buiiper, has suggested 
to me the idea of a cheap mode of carrying the 
vitiated air from dwellings by means of tubes 
leading from the rooms to the gas-lights in the 
street, the heat from which would cause the 
confined air to pass off with great velocity, by 
which a constant fresh sufply would be insured 
to the inmates, and at a time, too, when they 
most need it. The same principle might, to a 
certain extent, be applied to the ventilation of 
sewers.—A. B. 


gz 
rp 





BooKBINDING.—Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of the London bookbinding trade 
from calculations which have been made, to 
the effect, that the weekly consumption of leaf 
gold, for enriching the exterior of books, 
amounts to about 3,600,000 square inches ; 
and that 350 tons of paper shavings from book 
edges are sold annually by the London 
binders 

ASTOUNDING LIBERALITY TO PRESERVE 
Ancient Works or Art.— The Earl of 
Guilford has ordered that the beautiful 
frescoes (?) which literally cover the walls of the 
Charch of St. Cross (Winchester), shall next 
week receive an additional coat of whitewash ! 
— Hampshire Tndepe ndent. 

Sr. Pavui’s Cuurcu, Campex-rown.— 
The first of several churches proposed to be 
built in St. Pancras parish was consecra*ed on 
Thursday in last week. It is in the Pointed 
style, from designs by Messrs. Ordish and 
Johnson, and accommodates 1,200 persons. 
The vicar and his active coadjutors in com- 
mittee are responsible for a considerable 
amount, yet to be subscribed in order to defray 
the cost. 


| work ; it ‘stands about 200 feet high, and is of 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 7th inst., for the 
erection and completion of a large building at 
the Infantry barracks, Manchester; by 21st, 
for the erection of a new chapel to the hospit: 
for consumption, Brompt on; by 14th, for the 
erection of additional! wards to the St. Saviour’s 
Union, Southwark; by 11th, for the erection 
of a farm-house at Hermitage, Dorset; by 
26th, for the erection of a farmery at Arsley, 
Bedfordshire ; by 30th, for the erection of a 
church in the district of St. Paul’s, Devonport ; 
by 6th, for alterations and improvements to 
five houses in the parish of All Saints, Poplar ; 
by a date not specified, for covering a large 
tavern with 1} inch planed slates, rabitted 
together; by 12th, for the erection and com- 
ple tion of a stone warehouse at B radford; by 


Sth, for the erection of farm-buildings, near 


Leicester; by 4th, for building 500 feet of 
brick sewer and 158 feet of glazed stoneware 
pipe sewers at Kensington ; by 5th, for repair- 
ing sewers, &c., in the City ; by 6th, for paint- 
ing and repairing lanterns and fittings of gas- 
lamps at Islington, and pointing lamp-posts, 
&e.; by Sth, for the supply of 670 yards of 
iron water-piping for the aot hire and York- 


£ 


shire Railway; and by 7th, for 50 fathoms 
yellow deal ends at Kensington Workhouse. 

Ricusporovucu Castie.—Mr. Rolfe 
been excavating round the castrum at Rich- 
borough, and has laid open some square towers 
and two circular ones at the angles. 

A curious Encaustic ‘TILe, richly em- 
bossed, was found a few days since in exca- 
vating for a new sewer in Broad-street, City. 
It was presented by Mr. Haywood, the si 
veyor, to the Commissioners of Sewers. ‘1 
design, we are told, represents an empress 
wearing a crown, the hands being uplifted as 
if in amazement. 

Tue PorceLaAIn Tower oF NANKIN. 
The great Porcelain Tower at Nan-kin, in the 
province of Kiang-nan, is the most extra- 
ordinary building in China; it was built by 
the [:mperor Yong-lo, and is called by the 
Chinese the “Temple of Gratitude. The 
tower is erected upon a pile of bricks, and is 


formed upon a most subst anti al timber frame- 
1 





has 


an or tenwelae shape. It is surrounded by a 





very thick wall of the same form, over which 
roof is thrown from the tower, covered with 
| green porcelain tiles, which makes a verv hand 
- - 





some promenade, the walls and roof bein; 
painted in arabesque. On the eastern side a 
St staircase leads to the first floor, which 
is surrounded by a gallery or verandah, the 
roof of which is covered with green tiles, being 
supported by several pillars; on the top of 
the marble staircase there are three large 

doors leading into the hall or temple, which 
is on the first floor, and measures 40 feet 
across, which gives 15 feet for each of its sides. 
The floor is of marble, which has the appear- 
ance of projecting through the wall, as a cor- 
nice of marble feet thick runs round the 
building on a level with the floor. The temple 


} 


y 
9 


| or hall is 100 feet in height, and it is only 


o 


lighted by means of the three doors we have 


already described. The tower is composed of 


nine stories, each one above the hall being of 


| equal height, but the diameter of each succeed- 


ing one decreases in equal proportion up to the 
top. The walls externally and internally are 


covered with porcelain, and a verandah sur- 


| rounds each story covered with porcelain tiles, 
| while small bells are pendent to every corner 


of them. ‘The beautifully sloped roof is appro- 
ey finished by means of a very thick spar, 
which is planted in the floor of the eighth 
story, and passing through the centre of, and 
extending above, the roof some 30 feet. This 
spar is surmounted with a large golden ball, 
and from its junction with the spar, a thick 
gilt wire is carried down like a screw in a 
conical form, which gives a novel and light 
appearance to the building; the second, and 


each succe eding story, has a window on each 


| of its sides; the floors are laid upon thick 


cross beams, which are carved and painted in 


aremangae to form the ceilings of the rooms 
| below them. The walls are covered with 
| porcelain tiles, stamped with various figures 
| and devices; small niches are filled with figures 


in basso relievo, and rich gilding adorns the 


i whole of the interior; a winding and incon- 


venient staircase runs up to the ninth story.— 
China and the Chinese, 


New 
BirMINGHAM.—-The 
borough lately determined to erect new gas 
and having selected an eligible site re- 
be laid before the 
‘Town Council for their approval. 
designs were submitted, 
selected the design jointly m ade by Mr. H. C, 
Saunders, Wolvy erhampton and Stratford, and 
The buildings will cost up- 


works, 
quested 


Mr. 
wards of 

District 
been called on to pay a fee of 10s. by 
of ——, for rebuil ling the 
eight upper courses of a chimney stack and 
Is this the sp irit of the 
The work has cost something 
and I do think itvery unrea- 


district 


resetting 
Building Act? 
less than 
sonable to 
The chimney-stack is not in party; that is to 
belongs exclusively to one house. 
paid the fee under protest. 


say, 


of which they 
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Wm 
18493; q 


*.° U saa 1at heading some of th sn niles 
) nee ed, we leave our readers to determine, 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES | PUBLICATIONS. 
Held during the ensuing week, | 


Monpay, June 4.—Institute of Architects, 8 P.M. é RC H IT EC T U RAL PU BLIC ATION . 


SOCLTETY.—The SECUND PART of me 



























































Tuxspay, 5.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 


J a . ; the year 1818-9. is NOW = FE 7D. ~~ a re 
Tavaspbay, 7.—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. tterpress, will be ready ut the end « ly 
Fripay, 8.—Archological Association, 8$ p.m. 1 t imittee cannot guarantee these pu 






















































Pe 5 s of future years 
. en " aia tamainae Sul t nea yald in ats ve 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. ae " ’ oy 7 
THOMAS! . Russell-equare ; 
onan the local H , 
Cement.’’—A correspondent asks to be “ furnished with rary Secretary 
a receipt for the best composition or liquid cement for = -— 
iz Yorkshire blue stone, without having the stone e to pen ur. WEALI ¢ Published a 
; t; the same to have no kind of oil mixed with > viiew “oC 
Recvived.—“W.C. L..? “ G. Wo?“ Subseriber, ur At TRE AY r ISE on tee LAW of DILAPI- 
s over), “ H. R.,” (we will wait), “J. W.,? Mr. ATIONS and NUISANCES. By DAVID GIBBONS, 
{ see to the breakwater, and show yourself 44e/ wale’ 3 BP. XS aa spainielan : 
H. | *G,.G.”’ (Denton). (Doorway might be modi ; WE gro 5 PAPE! , on “E NG INF E RING. 
for the purpose named, but would seare-ly suit as it is), “tJ, | Part XU —_ ito, with plates ater-whe 
. 0 > ©The Oper she ifs , . 
ag ay odie Re ILL USTRATIONS of the PUBLIC BUILD- 
Ages: yerspective an orking | tT. w text an. & plates 
I s of some of Varieties of Church Roofs,’ by | ; Ai nd iy eh Pty 
itects (Hogue, Fleet-street). |" "—TREDGOLD on. the. STEAM-ENGINE. 
yof Ireland Part II. (London, Part X.. plat P price 2 6d 
i *). “* Gibbon’s ** Law of Dilapidations and Nuisances,”’ ‘ No. 59, High Holborn 
" j 1849. ‘*A Book of Ornamental r ~ 
and arranged from Ancient | FINE, FINE ARTS.—To Artists, Architects, 
aston (Franks, B. A.: J. H. ‘ k Reanaen 
P 1849. Edition of * Pik ANE: $1," con « To 
{ s.’—We have not time to be sold a } nin is EXce I . h 
d addresses. pertect, nplet . ad in as ick off 
unications respecting advertise. at “ae - PEI ER R LOAD S Offices, s ‘ aan 
add sed to the “* P r a ott CGrard 
4 t ‘* Editor: all other communications should be ad- 
‘ ed to the Eviror, and not to the Publisher. . 
TRO BU IL DERS and CARPENTERS.— 
> Fl yves, double backs, 3d. per inch, Registers, 6id 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 7d., 8d. | h ; 
* ‘ | Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 403. ; 3 ft. 4 in 
, ‘i ‘ " ’ 28 a ft. 6 in.. 444 
i O \ A L, A ( A D E M \ of A R’ is S, to " Self et - + ita res, with Circular Oy en and Back Boiler, 
PRAPALGAR-SQUAKE. The EXHIBITION « j best Wrought ‘Rare and Bel it F 4, 
AL AVADEMY is )PEN.—Adiniwion {from eight | 3 ft., £2. 19s, 3 ft. 6, £2. 73. $ft., £2 15a 
pee t UiSeorr RNTaHT R.A., Sec 52. 6d “Md. Is 4d. - 1s, 104, per 1,000 
. ‘ WHEY nine “ > i a4 6d ad | 2 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS | Batsnect'Fioor Brvis 138. 6 per ewe 
1LOURS. — The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL ee ee a ee pee 
now Open, at tl ‘ : fest Patent Sash Line 
. ee eee Pong ‘ én.34. 5a Gs. fd 78.64. 0s ifs. per gross 
Cata AE paaeas sacar P : 2 3 4 
38 At F. RB. WILLIAMSON'S L[RONMO f and STON 
Seer WAREHOUS rect, } : 
INS! I | { List Pt vo the Wa ‘< te 
r 4 " are mit V are isé k 
I avs, at half-pa = 
various modes of ERS, A 
ide’ Light, the Oxy yi HERS, late 
} Tibustrations be : TRON MONG S.an 
h i] ires 1 5 VES, » 
Dissols Vi 4 i t rough. 
Draw as trot elf ng Kitchen Ranges, with Back oiler and Oven 
Toe Garian af dered gone 
" . D i 3 ft. 9 im 4 ft 
‘ i 4. 108 
and Wrot I 
as st yi a it 
Come K TYTION DES IGN 5 prepared, AP geste “ 
ted in Perspective, and Ti th rounds «Bea 
ieiet treet i i 7 vesman,—Add alice PATENT REGISTER 
CHIMNENS, and effecting 
laily 


is desirous of m eting 



































( Ar ' , - , a@ rem ai r 
tition prove nnsecousfal Address, PO. BUILDERS, C ARPENTERS, &c.— 
Mr ’ street. Bond-stri t i t are t PRESENT I RY I 8 of 
TU ARCHITECTS COMP E ETITION AND OTHE o + agate, ay ag UNG's 194, Oxfords sint ; eee 
VER. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the | **™#"" es » hae 
a ples wv Society « if Padanoes in Wi aoe Dales i a, and | 1 E of ; Butts sag i ot ~— 
n Clas} F i sd is. 4d 1 i 
“a ‘ 4 : o ’ , 
: so eh as 
ureat Rain kb Is. id id ls. 5d. per yard 
PRTANSIA NAIL WAREHOUSE,— 
UCILPERS Rest e cut clasy 
¥ ONEY ADV ANC ED. 230 feet. or less. of . 6d Bd back Is . s. lid. per | 
rit > BUILDING LAND, TO BE LET nably, for 8 oe ; 101 5d 10d. per dozen 
a herwell, and the free ler will ribut i¢ thou. | Cas itt re 3 in 2 in "9 in =—s . 
1 pou 1ildi 1 W ut Lore ee Rb os 
Ps * Ps - mar, e oS ¢ ~ - t tt 7m 2 l I 
PPR YING for BATHS and WASH | Nery ssticte of Goneral and Furgihing cai 
m.. USES, SYLUMS, LAUNDRIES, & The Patent 1 j t DENN PIEKCE’S Ww Iron 
i i r an dry, by their pr s. af any rat f OD Wa vib 44. Far atree Lis t and 
r moisxtur nt a . ti dis had ( tracts for Bell Worka, &c. & 
ig lothing, & eth l } 
PS i Fe oe ey MONGERY W AREHOU SE. 
ANGUS JENNINGS, 1 





W. PRICE. 1 K, 









FRATHS and WASH-HOUSES for the | “Seifactins anges, with circular ovens and back boilers, 3 feet 











{ SSeS. 4 et ‘ f 42 7x = . 
t CLA F * GE NER —" M. “tape D to, W st wrought bars and bright fitting feet 
€ pr ng ft . ue i an 
t ln he » 8 . 
' he I ion Tat I A - per aod upwards. F tic © : 
3, 4 h 1¢ Londen Ta 1Opeg a : 
i : per inch 
9 Pury aA 
sir H.R. DUKINFIELD, Bart. ithe chairman of the | Best © cin day 
committee! i es . Cast 2 loren pair, 2 i { 
: he che . Siw j Locks. bes pate ’ I 
ed , doze1 
: Na \ +} - ulleys 1).7 s 
7 a kers, B ms a t 
i i i yand Bras I 
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ud CHEAP 
re [RON MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


























o aan = BULA - 
: by Mr. B GEORGE SANDEMAN and ¢ 
; th i acks, 3d. per inch 
effort Ghd. per it 
ad mT 4h th 
: t 64 8d ls, 34 
Best 5 
Rev i i t ] 
Bust No , ‘ f 
t @ 4g. Sd L 7a td 13s 
; : ? 3 2 
i lid is. 4d 
F s at i r 
ecm £ : 
" sem <. 
iy unk onal 
ers), by | OLD-ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IKON MONGER 
in OATs WAKE HOUSE, Kit on-Fange, aud swve-grate Mauufactory, 
~ iensrs, &. Cro trent sie 
PY } Ty + 
aPing-CTOSs ; eee 
n, Halifax OHN “GRIC E most respec tfully 
‘ i lor, and Co., ; t ilder pen 
t-street St. James's 
Messr srs. Sir J. | 
*, Bart Twining, | j ; 
nid; Messrs. Willie é; London with Ove vad Back f jer :—~ 
We tmin Bauk cana its bran hes ; members | a 6 in 153, 
a and by the Assistant Sec tes, with double backs, 34. per in. 


tary, at the Com- | 

| € premises aud warranted, and delivered 
ve miles of Londom, Beil-hamging la supe 
ret, 83. per pu 


| Ali articles 5 made ont 
GEORGE WOOLCOTT, Assistant Secretary, | free of expense 
minittee-room, 5, Exeter Hail, May 26, 1849. | rior style, hung in sec 












JILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 18, Biandford-street, Man- 

che ster-square, i out of Baker-street, Portman-square. Lists 

of prices may be obtained on pre-paid application. 

JOHN and EDWIN YOUNG, Proprietors, 








I AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
4 RICHARDSON, Jun., sud Co, MANUFACTE RERS of 
every description of WROUGHT LRON TUR wl Se Locomotive 
trine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and « ther purp 

T TUBE WORKS. DAKLASTOY SP (FPORDSHIBE 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILI ERS, PLUMBERS, ke 


RALX- WATSSB FEU? ES 
Heads, Shoes, and Elbows, half-round ane 


Hei and OG (utters, 
Sash Weights, Rating Bars, Sink Gratiags. Air Bricks. close and 
Pia Scrapers, 


Lights, Balcony Panels, narrow 
















/UGHT LRONWORK for STABLE a Peeris 
y-racks, Hamp. Cills, Stat Traps, Grat 
TATER-PL: ES, bends, branches i*, 
also hot water pip « for hesting tuildia « and 
Me 3 PL ws PIPES, with all the u clon 
A large stock of the ahove € ANEINGS at very low prices, at 
JONES'S, Iron Bridze Whar , Bankside, Suuthwa 




















Rrick-lane. St Luk 8). —< J JON ES hs 
tiunst his STOCK CATE tN, begs ¢ nets at 
he can now supply them with Pair sud Oriame stal fron Cal 3 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, [ron ¢ ut, Baleontea, Window Guar is, 
: idahs, 0 prit rircase Panels, lron Stai cases, Tem’ 






Paneti mp and other Brack , Cami- 
. Newel Bars, Water ¢ i wet W ork, Area Gratings, Fiy aud 
other Wh rela, Wheel Plates. 

OVEN WORK K, Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 
Water P 6 and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges. alwavs in st 








TO BUILDERS AND PLU MBERS. 


HE | attention of the 


Trade is called to 











ery ABNER & SONS: 
PATE fr VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMI 
wi is be the ote i 
oi id the ense 
wit 
8 of tt 
pens <8 
xt n the old plan, 
I 2e3 for raising 
finid eding 8 feet: 
als aiues constructed on the 
' &4 
t JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8 Crescent, Jewin-strect, London, 
ee 





Mauufacturers and Pat enters 
PRUNNETE and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 

REVOLVING IRON Ane. wooD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
i 
ORNAMENTAL METAL Lic PASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &., 
IN 


BRASS. ¢ PPE! ZINC, &e 
FOR SHOi-PRONTS SKYLIGHTS &o. 





nts letely fitted au i fixed in a superior style, either 
THAL a with pinte glass St 1g 
stallt» is en Metal works and 

f is on W anking-hous hops, 





18 furni 


IMPhUVED < ATEN’ 
SOLE LICENC 


given 

AND FLOORING CAAMPS 
RBULLDEKS 
UK MAKVIN and MOOKES 
ONAL GRATINGS 

ard-street. London ; and at the 
tford, Kent 








Office of the t 















en KS n town and country, with 
} lowest prices 
| fo oa le 


P*: APER- HANG sIN GS by MACHINE ana 


ma 





8, pa 
eri ; n order 
PAPER. Hi SINGS, MANUFACTURE Dt aoe HER 
JESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS P Tt 
np 
r “ARC HE R, 451, Tieland- eat s0- 
4e iicits an inspection of the varions DECORATIVE 
“APERS, fitted u p in panels on the walls of th extensive range 
Ronpounny Ss Sie parpens where aleo is kept 
of every variety of Paper- hangings, at the “t 
possible price and of the best manufacture, in English and Freach 
Desi by the best A ; and where may be had a large assert- 
f French and ot! yatinental Paper-hangings aiways on 
Zuiliers and larze Consumers are particularly imvited to 
the above.—45!. Oxford-street. 


-|f EAL AND SON’S LIST OF BED- 


taining a fall denoript ion of Weis shta, Sizes, and 
aser ed 

















which to judge the articles best 
nake a l sent free by Post, on appli- 
th u + the Chapel,) Tottenham 





DER ROYAL LET TEKS PATEN 


Ge rra PERCHA COMP ANY, 
a PATENTERS, Whartroad. City-read. London—To Up 
€ *t and Picture-frame Makers, Decoratora, ke 
en Per ha Company are p yw enabled to supply a variet: of 
od Ornaments, suitable for the decoration of Cabinet Work, 
, at prices which owe ee des a large pr The 
beauty of Gutta Pereha Mouldings, z even the most 
wood, added to their re durability and 
commanding for them an ext ? 
Several elaborate Gutta Percha Picture-frames have hee n orde 




















by Her Majesty the Queen, for the Palave ; and it ly aatict 
pat that there wi ‘ate a brisk demand for these frat nes ) through. 
' muntry. The Gutta Percha Curtain-ring hich pomes 
liar | property of being noweless), Window-bilud Cord, Sash- 

. are also particalarly recommended 





lu order to facilitate the exceution of orders, the Company are 
publishing a Pattern-book of Ornaments, specially for the trades. 
Nos. i, 2, 3. and 4, may now be had, price 3x. 6d ¢ ach ~-4peciinens of 
the various materials may be seen atany of the Company's Whole- 
sale Dealers in Town or C eens 











’ HE ABBE Y TAV ERN snd PL E ASURE 


3 GROU N DS, Violet-hill, St. John’s-wood 
{rms and Kilbarn-gate!--D. FREEMAN, t 
attention to th easure grounds cox 
rt forthe eno 
mequatied by any «imi 
lon, whether as eaneiie the bh alt hy stination 
the metropolis. or the eo letiness witi 
i material is adap ted | T th 

2, amoncet o , archery, « 















trHIity 
which every arrance™m 
spurte exereised, which is 3 ‘ 

wis, trapball. cricket, ane wn billarda These grounds have 
just heen completed, regardless of expense or labour, wit h a view t 
render every means of recreation worthy the diversion of the, 
public, whose comfort and cony nce alone have bern aimed at, 












en 
| and whose approbation is sous, t. A painted pavilion, alse con- 


nected with the tavern, has been lately Gnished at a considerable 


| cost, and is exquisitely embelli.ied and fitted up in & first-rate 


style, with every convenience for dinnel — —— teetings, 
&e. Wines, spirits, and mait lx quary of superior quality. Ommni- 
buses from the tavern te all parts of the metropolis every twenty 
minutes, 
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] EDUCE D PRIC ES.—EDW ARD | 


SIMMS late William Cl of Wilte a-road.Pimlico Basie mea te 
h ve | 








H ACKNEY BUILDING and INV E ST- 


ASSOCIATION. — This Associat 
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-| WYoRe ES STE R | 
1OMAS ADA 8 ! Wor ur the re ler of the STOCK the now Titi ond HO : 
‘ . Foe. Pr etor has d ion red e e ental B O hy . ‘ aS ¢ . 
A 8 trict Apply at the Works, Palacerow, | 823 ORS Stet Gat wee _ 
at p ” “4 Dea r f a its ser t ti i : for LU ~ ro au be had 4 ap} wtiva at thelz 
ut = ' me r : ——— iat - 
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a . = H | quality at ish a moder Est ‘ f azi 
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MUIR'S PLANING | Hone colours both for plain and ornamental work, Specimens to | JPLATE GL ASS. —THOS. MILL ING TON 
PATENT iS MACHINE Water lige), « ing of plaiz the usual size for | bess t nde that he hasn for Sale, a 
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